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View of the ‘eer new UN library building, as sketched by the firm of 
Wartisen Abenonte® ARY cipal architects for the United Nations buildings. 
The new library, which will be bgilt on the site of the present one, has been 
made possible by a grant of $6,200,000 from the Ford Foundation. 
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’ MEET 
Mr. Benjamin A. Custer, Editor of the 


Dewey Decimal Classification 


— 





The 1959 Melvil Dewey Medal was awarded during the 
ALA Conference in Washington to Mr. Benjamin A, Custer, 
Editor of the Dewey Decimal Classification. 


Mr, Custer has served in many capacities in the Resour- 
ces and Technical Sevices Division and in the former Division of 
Catalologing and Classification, Among other positions, he was 
President of DCC, a member of the organising committee which 
shaped RTSD and a member of its first Executive Board, He has 
served as Chairman of the Division’s and the ALA’s committees 
on Constitution and Bylaws, and he isa member of the ALA 
Council. 


Most appropriately, the award was given for his work in 
bringing the /4th Edition of the DCC toa successful and timely 
completion. 
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PICTORIAL HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 


edited by Dagobert D, Runes 
Here, in this illuminating book, are more than three thousand 
yeats of world philosophy. From Socrates to Suzuki from the 





Upanishads to the Existentialists ... from Moses to Einstein ... this 
fascinating pictorial survey embraces the major schools of philosophy, 


famous books of wisdom, and great major thinkers of both East and 
West. 


The editor, Dr. Dagobert D. Runes, has succeeded in collect- 
ing over 1,000 portraits, photographs, facsimiles, archeological illustra- 
tions and other pictorial material germane to the field of philosophy- 
This achievement, the result of years of research, was made possible 


through the co-operation of leading universities, libraries, museums, 
and private collectors. 406p. $15.00, 


A DICTIONARY OF THOUGHT 
From My Writings and From My Evenings by Dagobert D, Runes 


A Dictionary of Thought is a treasurehouse of wisdom, since- 
rity, and deep insight distilled from the more than twenty books pub- 
lished over as many years by Dr. Dagobert D. Runes, Here are a few 
of his shorter “‘definitions” : Age: ‘‘Man’s true age lies in the life span 
ahead of him, not the span behind him,”’ God: “ Is not worried about 
His enemies, I feel, but some of His defenders are frightening to be- 
hold.” Kingship: “A man after my own heart means a man with my 
prejudices.” Hate: “Whatever you love, you are its master; whatever 
you hate, you are its slave.” Science; “Perhaps science has harnessed 
enough of the powers of nature; let us now harness the powers of sci- 
ence.,, But, as the journal Philosophic Studies said of an earlier work 
by Dr. Runes, “the only way of doing justice to this book is to go on 
quoting, and this would never do. Buy the book. 152p. $5.00, 
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INDIC NAMES [3] 


Rendering of Hindu 
and Muslim names in 
Catalogue entries 


by Benoyendra Sengupta, 
Assistant Librarian, 
National Library, Calcutta. 


This is the third in the series of my articles on Indic names. In the 
two previous articles which appeared in the December, 1958 and March, 


1959 issues of the INDIAN LIBRARIAN I dealt mainly with Hindu names. 
The first article was practically introductory and was a background study 
of Hindu names. In the second article I suggested certain rules for render- 
ing them. There among other suggestions I advocated standardisation of 
the spelling of the entry word of the anglicised form of name in case of too 
many variants. 


In this article I would pose certain problems in the matter of 
standardising Indic names into one form. At the outset we must start with 
the assumption of the general principle of rendering an author’s name in 
an alphabetical catalogue viz. that an author is to be identified in the 
catalogue by the name by which he is identified in his works — by the 
form of name consistently used by him in his works — and that the 
name should be entered in the catalogue in accordance with the cus- 
tom of his country, Let us anaylse the first part of this assumption in the 
case of an Indic name. An Indian author may be identified by the verna- 
cular form of name in his works in vernacular alphabets, and by another 
form — the anglicised spelling or western transformation — of his name in 
his works in Roman alphabets. It, however, the works of the same author 
writing both in the vernacular and in Roman alphabets are catalogued in 
one sequence and the cards are interfiled what should be the form of name 
adopted for the heading of the entry? 


Our national predilection suggests that in composite catalogues or 
national bibliographies with entries for works both in the vernacular and 
Roman alphabets the rule of entry should be thus: “A writer who writes 
both in the vernacular and in Roman alphabets, should have only one form 
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of name — that is, the original vernacular form properly transliterated 
according to an accepted system of transliteration neglecting the vagaries of 
spelling and wrong transliterations used in different works of the same 
author. The variant forms or spellings of the entry word (surname etc.) of 
different authors, who have got only one common surname in the vernacular 
form should also be smoothed down into one form. Exceptions, however, 
should be made in the case of an author who has consistently and cons- 
tantly used a special westernised form (rather, westernised transformation) 
of his name, e.g. Tagore, Bonnerjee, etc,. in all his works using the Roman 
alphabet. Such ‘westernised transformation’ of the name is meant by the 
author to identify him in his works written in Roman alphabets. In such 
cases the special ‘westernised transformation’ of the name should be the 
entry word. But a cross reference (see also) will be necessary from the 
vernacular form in composite catalogues or national bibliographies. 


Mr. Lubetzky agrees with this in principle. He formulates: “If 
the name used by the author is not in the Roman alphabet, it is taanslitera- 
ted in accordance with an a-cepted table, except when the author himself 
adopted and used another Romanized form: e.g. Tagore, Rabindranath 


(Not, Thakura, Ravindranatha.)” 


An alternative suggestion was made to the author during his recent 
discussions at London with certain librarians of Continental libraries having 
representative oriental collection. The informal discussions took place prior 
to the Meeting of the I.F.L.A. Working Group on co-ordination of Catalo- 
guing Principles (July 20-25, 1959) in which the said librarians and the 
author participated. The suggestion was made by Mr. J. D. Pearson, Lib- 
rarian, London University School of Oriental and African studies, wno was 
an observer at the meeting of the 1.F.L.A. Working Group. Mr. Pearson 
pointed out that as a measure of practical solution both the vernacular and 
anglicised forms of name might be used in a composite catalogue, National 
Union Catalogue or National Bibliography with cross references from each 


other. 

The suggesstion should not be summarily ruled out. Continental 
libraries are mostly interested in Indian publications in Roman alphabet 
and librarians would gladly accept or incorporate the readymade entries 
appearing in Indian National Bibliography in their own catalogues. The 
current pratice with western librarians is to accept the author’s spelling or 
form of name appearing in his works in Roman alphabet. It is, therefore, 
a practical proposition from the standpoint of international exchange of 
bibliographical data that both the forms should be used in the Indian - 
National Bibliography with necessary cross references. If catalogue card 
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service be introduced and standard catalogue entries on cards be distributed 
this practice, if adopted, will yield practical results. 


Another important factor in support of the above suggestion is 
that there is a recent trend, recognised and accepted by cataloguing experts 
like Mr. Lubetzkv that if an author consistently uses a real name and a 
pseudonym for different types of works (e.g. fiction and non-fiction) he is 
entered under both these names. 


On the same analogy both the vernacular and anglicised forms of 
Indic names may be used with cross references (see also) from each other. 
For example, the work of Rabindranath Tagore in English will be entered 
under Tagore, Rabindranath, and those in Bengali and other Indian lan- 
guages under Thakura, Ravindranatha. It is for experts of libraries having 
a representative oriental collcction as well for the authorities of national 
bibliographies examine the proposition from the practical standpoint. 


It may be mentioned here that an Indonesian National bibliography 
entitled Berita Bibliografi, May, 1959, it is found that the President of 
Indonesian Republic has been entered both under Soekarno and Sukarno 
(original etymological form). 


A discussion with continental librarians revealed that most of the 
libraries having oriental collection have their catalogues for oriental books in 
two sequences—the catalogue of works in vernacular alphabets and that for 
works in Roman alphabet. In the former the vernacular form of name is 
used in transliteration, while in the latter the anglicised form of author’s 
spelling of his name is used. Thus the the segregation of the catalogues 
has solved the problem to a great extent. Of course, cross references may 
be made thus For the works of this author in Roman alphabet see ...”’ 
and For tne works of this author in vernacular alphabet see...” 


The author’s suggestion of smoothing down too many variant 
spellings of the entry word into one commonly used spelling or form; or, in 
its absence, into the correctly transliterated form from the original 
vernacular will lead to further practical results. 


Dialectical variants of surnames or personal names recognised and 
fixed in different linguistic areas, must remain as they are without any 
attempt at standardising them according to a commonly etymological form; 
e, g. Hurkissen; Harakrishna; Diyal; Dayal; etc. 


The foregoing are tentative suggestions. Librarians of institutions 
having a representative oriental collection are invited to offer comments and 
suggestions through the INDIAN LIBRARIAN,, 
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Let us now discuss the problems connected with MUSLIM 
NAMES, 


Muslim names in India and Pakistan 


Introduction, The subject of Muslim names has been extensively dealt 
with by Arab writers and several scholars in Europe mainly from the Arabic 
point of view. A resume of their works is to be found in the learned 
articles of Sir T. E. Colebrooke in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain (vide volume for 1879: “On the proper names 
of Mohammedans..”") Among the Arabs the proper names are divided into 
pre-Islamite and post-Islamite, the latter after Muhammad's time practi- 
cally ousting the former. But in India the Mussalmans in borrowing 
Arabic names take only those connected with their adopted religion, 1.e. 
the post-Islamite names which were originally restricted to the names of 
saintly heroes connected with their new faith, and those of the Hebrew 
patriarchs or prophets named in the Quran. They were not long in ceasing 
to be distinctive, and hence arose the necessity for additions, for instance, 
of a tribal, place or occupational name, as in Alauddin Khalji. 


In the case of Indian Muslim names it is difficult to notice any 
appreciable difference in the names of Shiahs and Sunis. In practice there 
is none in India. It is usual for Shiahs of the educated classes to suffix the 
names of the Imams—‘Ali, Hassan, Huusain, etc.—to their ordinary names 
in order to show their creed, but names so compounded are often used by 
Indian Sunis also. 


It may be mentioned that though Turkish conquerors from Central 
Asia introduced certain Turkish names like Sabuktigin, Mtutmish, the 
regular Muslim system of personal names noted above soon established 
itself. 


Many modern Muslim names of India and Pakistan are not as 
grammatically correct in their structure as the Islamic nomenclature of the 
Near East. Like many English names they consist of words without gram- 
matical relationship, as for example: Liaquat Ali Khan; Shujaat Ali etc. 


Parts of name. Usually a Muslim name has several parts—1. The 
personal or proper name, called Ism or ‘Alam’ which is of several types 
é.g. (a) Biblical names in their Quoranic forms (Ibrahim, Sulaiman, etc.) 
(b) names formed with Arabic adjectives or substantives with a definite 
meaning e.g. Ahmad, ‘Ali, Hasan etc. (c) compound names, usually consis- 
ting of ‘Abd (slave) followed by Allah (God) or by one of the ninety-nine 
divine attributes, e.g. ‘Abd-al-*Aziz (Slave of the Mighty), ‘Abdel Majid 
(slave of the Glorious). 
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RENDERING OF HINDU AND MUSLIM NAMES 


2. The Kunya, which is a designation of descent e.g. Abu or ben, 
compounded with personal name. For example, Abu Musa ‘Ali=Ali, the 
father of Musa. Tke Kunya, however, need not necessarily be real. “It 
may be metaphorical, referring to some desired quality”, e.g. Abu’l Fadl 
(father of merit); Ibm Inshah (son of literature) etc. Many Kunyas are 
automatically attached to certain names (Ism) by custom. In India Kunya 
is not used as such, for the system of naming by relationship is different. 


3. The masab or pedigree, a list of ancestors, each name introdu- 
ced by the word ibn or bin or ben (son of), which is sometimes abbreviated 
to b. For example, ‘Ali bin Muhammad bin Ahmad = Ali, son of 
Muhammad, son of Ahmed. 


In India, however, ibm or bin or ben are not used. The ism 
(personal name) and another name are simply juxtaposed e.g. Ahmad ‘Ali, 
Ali Muhammad etc. Very rarely the second name is the name of the 
father. The second name is usually the name of an Imam or the name of 
the Prophet. 


4, The Laqab, an honorofic or descriptive epithet, sometimes a 
nickname, often a title. In its original and simplest form it is a descriptive 
nickname, Laqabs of honour were also given as titles to princes, statesmen, 
generals and high officers of state generally. These are usually compounded 
with Din (faith) or Dawla (state); e.g, Badr-ad-Din (Full moon of the 
faith), Saraj-ad-Dawla (Lamp of the State). Compounds may be found 
with Mulk (Kingdom) and Nizam-ul-Mulk (order of the kingdom), with 
Islam. as Saif-al-Islam (sword of Islam). 


5. The Nisba, an adjective usually derived from the place of 
birth, origin, or residence, sometimes from the sect, tribe or family, occupa- 
tion from a trade or profession. A name may have several nisbas as- 
Qurashi, al-Hashimi, al-Baghdad. 


In Indian Muslim’s names ’al’ is usually dropped and Qurashi, 
Hashimi are used more or less like a surname of the particular bearer of it, 
and not of his descendants.* 


6. The ’alama’, royal title; as an-Nasiru’llah the helper of God. 


Other components of a Muslim name are Takhallus (a pen-name 
adopted by a poet) e.g. Firdawsi (The Paradisiac). None of these 
components strictly speaking, amounts to a surname, though in practice 
Nasab, Laqab or Nisha is sometimes used as such. 





% But these aae not strictly family names; for the son may use a different word; 
e.g. Rizvi, used by a person may not be used by his son, who may be Kadri 
or Chistie, 
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In India ordinary Muslim names are mainly derived from alam 
and the laqab. The names are not of Indian origin and are due to religious 
influences. About 48% of Indian Muslim names are religious i.e. of 
Arabic or foreign origin. Some ot the names of ordinar, muhammedans 
in India are Hindu in form though not in origin. 


Surnames and westernized forms 


“Through the close contact of Muslims with Hindus over the 
course of centuries and the conversion of large numbers of Hindus to Islam, 
some names are held alike by Hindus and Muslims. Patel’ and ’Chaudhuri’ 
are found in both communities. This also applies, for example, to the use 
as names of titles such as Malik and Khan.”......... Philips, C. H. ed. 
Handbook of Oriental HIstory. Iondon, 1951, p.53. 


“Some Indian Muslim surnames, such as‘Jinnah’ and ‘Chundrigar’ 
are not likely to be found outside India, and some forms of Indian Muslim 
nams (for instance Abdul Rasul ’Slave of the Prophet’) are probably not 
quite as acceptable in the older Islamic centres ”. (op cit, p. 53). Similarly, 
Daulatana, Mamdut etc. 


In recent years we find Indian Muslim writers reducing the first or 
first few components of their name into initials and writing the last 
component in full. In such cases the intention is to use the last component 
as surname. Examples are numerous: K, G, Saiyidain for Khawajah 
Ghulam-us-Saiyidain), Were the author apparently wants to be cited as 
Saiyidain, Khawajah Ghulam-us (though grammatically it is incorrect). 
Similarly many words of the misba category originally denoting the: place 
of birth, origin, residence, sect, tribe or family are consistently used by some 
Muslim writers as surnames, e.g. Abidi, Alvi, Chishtie, Chugtai, Durrani, 
Faruqi, Hussain, Jafri, Kidwai (Qidwai), Nadvi, Naqvi, Qadiani, Quraishi, 
Siddiqi, Qutbi, Qizilbash etc. 

Let us examine what solutions have been offered by different 
Cataloguing codes in rendering Muslim names. 


PARTS OF NAME AS ENTRY WORD 


Solutions offered 


Anglo-American Code, 1930: Rule 52: Makes provision for 
Arabic, Turkish and Persian writers living in Mohammedan countries and 
following Mohammedan practice, and prescribes entry under the personal 
name, followed by names expressing relationship and by any special name 
or names...... The portion of the name preceding thc personal name is to 
be transposed in the heading similarly to the transposition of Christian 
forenames, References are to be made from each of the various name. 
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“Exceptions are to be made where a name other than the personal 
name more readily distinguishes the author, or where a particular form of 
the name has become established in western literature’’. 


A.L.A. Cataloguing Rules, 1949: Rule 64 gives detailed directions 
for the entry of Arabic, Persian and Turkish writers before and after 1900. 
The names of such writers before 1900 are to be entered under the given 
name (personal name) compounded with the patronymic as well as with the 
surname and nickname. 


Modern Mohammedan writers (after 1900) generally use a shorten- 
ed form of their names, Such names are to be entered under the surname, 
followed by forename, providing of course, that the second element of the 
name is really a family name and not merely an additional name. 


The Prussian Instructions, 1938: Rules 146—150 prescribe 
entry under the personal name, except in cases where the author is specially 
known under a name other than the personal name. 


The Vatican Code (tr, from the 2nd Italian ed.) 1948: Rule 84 
prescribes entry under the personal name or under some combination of 
names by which they are customarily cited. 


Remarks & suggestions: The above rules do not do full justice 
to Indian Muslim names. So far as modern names are concerned writers 
abbreviate the forenames and give prominence to some other part. In such 
cases the part intended to be used as a surname may be used as such, pro- 
vided such part is not an additional name but really a family name or the 
nasab, laqal or Nisha, 


MODERN WESTERNIZED MUSLIM NAMES 


Problems; (1) Vagararies of spelling when the name is written in roman 
alphabet. 


(2) The author’s practice in giving prominence to a part 
ignoring the others, eg. K.G. Saiyidain (for Khwajah 
Ghulam-us Saiyidain), 


Remarks and suggestions: Though in Syria, Egypt, Iran 
and Turkey family names are being used in modern times no obligation 
has yet been imposed on the Mohammedans in India and Pakistanto use a 
family name. Ir may be noted that in 1921 family names heve been 
required in Iran. A Turkish ordinance of Dec. 14, 1934, decreed that the 
head of every family ...... was to select a name and register it as a 
surname (Resmi Gazette, Dec. 27, 1934, P.4589-4591). Similar provision 
should be made in India and Pakistan, until the establishment ot surnames 
in India & Pakistan we may enter Muslim names under the personal name 
with a, where surnames are intended to be used or words are used 
as such. 
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Librarianship as a career 
in India 


by H, K, Majumder, 
Indian Veterinary Research Institute, 
Izatnagar. 


Civilisation makes laws and governments not to rule but to 
safeguard itself. In a sense it is a culmination of social wisdom cumulative. 
Society thrives in science, philospphy and technology-civilisation progresses 
with newer ideas and meanings of life. Civilisation however old leaves a 
premanent mark in the annals of human knowledge. History records the 
facts about the civilisations of the past. Records are transmitted to the 
' posterities through written pages. These written records are the essential 
tools of knowing our ancestors, their achievements and shortcomings. So, 
maintenance of these records is a social responsibility. 


With the advancement of civilisation, police states are withered 
away giving their places to welfare states. Education and amenities of life, 
now a days, are the state responsibility. Monopoly of knowledge is & thing 
of the past for human minds are getting closer to each other forgetting the 
boundaries of lands, surmounting the difficulties of languages and finally, 
Winning over the pace of time. In this process of disseminating knowledge 
the librarian has a definite role to play, and by this, he acquires a privileged 
position in the society. His service is above self. But, paradoxically, he 
learns every moment till he retires. He learns and helps others to learn. 
This is the only fascinating and stimulating aspect of his service. In him 
one finds a real servant and a real student. A librarian deals with human 
minds-most fluctuating by nature and varied in number. Rigidity of 
temperament even in a particular individual is uncmmon and rare. A society 
is composed of good and bad elements, An administrator has in his hand 
the stick of law that helps him checking bad elements. A shop-keeper may 
even refuse to sell his goods to a disagreeable client. But the librarian will 
forfeit his claim of service if he refuses a dishonest reader and prevents him 
from library facilities. He forgets and forgives witha Christian mind, for 
him a smile is an answer to an angry word.”’At his best scholars use him. 
like him, thank him; at his lowest ebbs no one considers him save as a 
useful part of the machinery’’. All told is only an aspect of his practical 
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duty of his service. His service and labour deserves recognition and pays 
him high esteem in the society. Job of a librarian is less remunerative. It 
is so even in the Western countries where value of a man is much greater 
than in our country. 


Nevertheless, in the Western countries the position of a librarian is 
secured and their service recognised by the society as a result of which 
libratianship attracts promising young men and women. They hold this 
sacred profession with primary importance and they fulfil their promise 
faithfully and deligently. Here, a few words about the conditions of service 
of the librarian in India would be exactly relevant. 


In India, with an exception of very few, librarianship attracts men 
and women of mediocre merit. The reason is obviously twofold. The job 
is least remunerative. Generally,a graduate degree is the prerequisite 
qualification for admission to the Librarianship Diploma course in any 
Indian University. Taken into consideration the amount of labour he 
requires to undergo without expecting the least assistance, the degree of 
responsibility he is to shoulder (except in some state libraries), the 
remuneration he gets is only better than the lowest. 


The line of position of a librarian in our society is yet to be drawn. 
Virtulally, an ofticial position is determined according to the rank a man 
holds in an office and the pay he draws. The latter is an indicator to the 
former. In India the position of a librarian is, in fact, obscure in the 
multitude of office-bearers. The Advisory Committee for Libraries set up 
by the Government of India under the chairmanship of Mr.K.P.Sinha, in 
their report raised a timely warning at two conditions of service of the 
librarians in India which in any advanced country could not be found. 


The Committee feels that certain practices which adversely affect 
the morale of librarians should be abolished. One such practice 
is the demand to furnish security from a librarian and to penalize 
him for the loss of a book. Such practices, it says are ‘iniquitous’ 
and unheard of in the libragy practice of any advanced country in 
ARES: Their minimum qualification should be 
graduation with diploma in library science and their conditions of 
service should correspond to the conditions of service of 
educational personnel in the States.” 


Both the practices are driving at a single motive of prevention of 
loss of books and other library properties 


Man is the greatest enemy of books in the sense that of all animals 
the only admirer of books. Insects and nature can damage a book partly. 
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The unhealthy practice of lifting books from the library is not common to 
all readers, It is very unusual,but not uncommon. Any amount of precaution 
adopted against the loss of books cannot check a dishonest reader from 
removing a book. Function of a librarian is not constabulary. Only for a 
few anti-social and dishonest readers, all should not be subjected to indecent 
procedure of checking. Almost all the libraries in the Western countries and 
some in our country have adopted open shelf system where the books are 
freely accessible to the readers. No library in the world, however, big or 
small can claim to be free from loss of books. Where human frailties are at 
work,no human check is possible to restrain them from anti-socia! activities. 
Removal of pages, plates and important charts from the books and 
periodicals are some of the pernicious practices found not only among the 
voung readers. 


Blame of indiscipline thrown at the youngsters is not always 
correct. Three generations—grandfather, father and son—can be made 
responsible all at a time for the growing indiscipline in our society whether 
it affects a school,college,train-compartment,Railway booking office counter, 
cinema house or a public institution like Library, Legislative Council, 
Minicipal Council or University Senate. Every aspect of our social life is 
associated with frustration and deterioration only with a difference of 
degree from one to other. If any attempt of checking Joss of books in the 
libraries is proposed, it is advisable that the library movement should start 
from the bottom, i.e. each and every primary school should be provided 
with a library and the children should be allowed to use it freely and easilv. 
If the children become library-minded in the very beginning of their social 
life, a sense of sympathy and value of books is bound to develope in 
their tender minds. Government and laws cannot eliminate social 
delinquencies. 


Pre le tlle Ole Olam blo tlm Ov tr ES hm dm ttm tt tlm frndem bt BE Py OL el le tre bole bdo pred bole bot fd fd ford 


Able, Baker. After the recent press conference attended by the 
two monkeys who were fired into oufer space in an American 
rocket, it was reported that one monkey was seen walking away 
from the Library of Congress with a book under each arm. One 
book was the Bible, the other Darwin’s Origin of Species, 
and the monkey was heard muttering: ‘Am I my keeper’s 
brother ?”’ 
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Indo-English Literature: 
A historical bibliography 


by *H,.N, Rangachar 


The Library profession is a peculiar one. There is no subject on 
earth that is of trivial interest to the LIBRARIAN, however specialised he 
may be, however narrow his ‘intension’ may be. The subject chosen here 
must be of equal interest both to the Indian and the English man, perhaps 
more to the former. 


Indo-English literaute could be broadly defined as the ‘literature 
in English motivated by Indian themes or creative Indian writing in Eng- 
lish’, Anglo-Indian literature and Indo-Anglian literature, two together 
contribute to the variety and richness of Indo-English literature. 


Anglo-Indian literature is almost as old as the days of advent of 
the British in India. Sir William Jones, a Jurist was a lover of our classics 
and an Anglo-Indian Poet. There were others of his group like John 
Leyden, Sir Alfred Lyall and Sir Edwin Arnold. The lIatter’s ‘Light of 
Asia’ still remains the most popular verse narrative in English, on the life 
and teachings of Gautama Buddha. 


Meadows Taylor sought to comprise 200 years of Indian history in 
his novels. John Masters is trying to cover the story of British rule in 
India in its diverse aspects in course of a projected series of 35 novels. 


Of Meadows Taylor may be mentioned the novels like 
‘Confessions of a Thug’, ‘Tippoo Sultan’ historical trilogy like the ‘Tara’ 
‘Ralph Darnell’, and ‘Seeta’ which tried to recapture the events of 1657, 
1757 and 1857 respectively. His novels can still be read with interest. 
Masters family has had connections with India for generations. Since his 
retirement in 1948, he has settled down in New York and already 6 or 7 
Novels have appeard from ‘Night runners of Bengal’ (1951) to ‘Far Far 
from the mountain peak’ (1957), In ‘Bhowani Junction’ (1954) Masters 
taken us to the days of ‘Quit India’ movement. 








“NOTABLE BOOKS” OF 1958 : 


This list of 47 ’’notable books” from among those published during 1958 
was inserted in The Indian Librarian, March 1959, Vol. 13, no. 4, Page 
177 by the kind courtesy of the Notable Books Council of the Adult 
Services Division, American Library Association. We regret the omission 
in the above noted number of The Indian Librarian, owing to the shortage 
of the space, Ed. 





~*Contributing Editor “INDIAN LIBRARIAN” 
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Between Taylor and Masters came Kipling, E.M. Forster and 
Edward Thompson. Forster’s ‘A Passage to India’ (1924) tried to present 
the Indian view with sympathetic understanding. His more recent ‘Hill of 
Devi’, is a biographical study. Edward Thompson’s trilogy, ‘An Indian 
day’, ‘Night fall on Sivas’ ‘Hill’ and ‘A Farewell to India’ is a more ambi- 
tions work than Forester’s novel. He also wrote ‘The Youngest Disciple’, 
an oblique study of Gautam Buddha and ‘Krishna Kumari’ a historical 
tragedy. 


L.H. Myers’ the ‘Near and the Far’ are located in the Mughal 
India. He is a fine example of a philosophic noveliest. 


Regarding other novelists one may speak of Dennis Gray Stoll 
who has made India in 1942 the theme of his ‘The Dove found no rest’, 
Cecilie Leslie’s ‘Goat to Kali’, H.E. Bate’s ‘The Scarlet Sword’ covering 
the dismal events of 1947 in Kashmir, and Charles Leslie Holden’s ‘Videhi’, 
a study of human relationships in modern India. 


Indo-Anglian Literature 


Indian writers in English like the Raja Ram Mohan Roy start our 
Indo-Anglian literature, being the early leaders of our modern renaissance. 
Lord Bentinck‘s decision to make English the medium of education in India 
gave a momentum to this literature, The inauguration of universities at 
Bombay, Calcutta and Madras in 1857 was the next landmark. As the new 
generation of Indians came out of the Colleges and Universities English 
became the medium of thought and expression among the Indian intelli- 
gentsia. Creative Indian writing in English followed as a matter of 
course. 

Henri Derozio and Michael Madhusudan Dutt were the two first 
Indo-Anglian poets to achieve a distinctive voice of their own. Then came 
the gifted singers and sisters Aru and Toru Dutt. R. C. Dutt, civilian and 
economist translated ‘Ramayana’, ‘Mahabharata’, ‘Kumarasambhava’ and 
‘Kiratarjuniya’ into English verse. Manmohan Ghose was one of the best 
Indo-Anglian lyricists. His younger brother Sri Aurobindo Ghose, was 
more than a poet, Patriot, Philosopher and Yogi rolled into one. He edited 
the ‘Bandemataram’. His supreme achievment was ‘Savitri’ an epic runn- 
ing to about 20,000 lines. He wrote besides three blank verse plays, 
‘Perseus’, ‘Vasavadutta’ and ‘Rodogune’ and an unfinished epic in hexa- 
meters entitled ‘Ilion’. 


Sarojini Naidu and her brother Harindra Nath Chattopadhyaya 
have also made valuable contributions to English poetry. Gurudev Tagore 
although writing mainly in Bengali, wrote in English some of his prose 
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works as also a poem, ‘The child’, Among other lyricists G. K. Chettur, 
Armando Menezes, P. Seshadri, Manjeri Isvaran, Fredoon Kabraji, K. D. 
Sethna, B.N. Salatore and Nilima Devi may be mentioned. Of the more 
recent poets, B. Rajan, Nissim Ezekiel, P. I.al and Dom Moraes deserve 
mention. 


There are Indian writers who have attempted English fiction. 
K. S. Venkataramani’s ‘Murugan the Tiller’ and ‘Kandan the patriot’ are 
noteworthy. Raja Rao’s ‘Kanthapura’ and Mulk Raj Anand’s several 
novels, like “The Coolie’, ‘The Untouchable’, ‘Two leaves and a bud’, etc.— 
are worth recollection. In his ‘Private life of an Indian Prince’ he recalls 
the work of Sardar Patel in the integration of India. R.K. Narain too is 
the author of several novels like ‘Swami and Friends’, ‘Bachelor of Arts’, 
‘The Financial Expert’, etc.—‘Waiting for the Mahatma’ relates to the con- 
text of ‘Quit India’. Dr. Bhabani Bhattacharya’s ‘So many Hungers’ is a 
powerful novel. His more recent ‘He who rides a tiger‘ is much note- 
worthy. Narayan’s latest book ‘The Guide’ has a bogus Sadhu as its cen- 
tral figure. Among other novels with a political background mention may 
be made of Venu Chitale‘s ‘In trnasit’ and Khwaja Ahmad Abbas’ 
‘Inquilab’, 

Kamla Markandaya’s ‘Nectar in a Sieve‘ and ‘Somc Inner fury’ 
have both been successes. Mrs. Prawer Jhabvala‘s two novels ‘Two whom 
she will’ and ‘The nature of Passion’ are both eminently enjoyable. Her 
new novel ‘Esmond in India’ is equally good. 


Kushwant Singh‘s ‘Train to Pakistan‘ (1956) brings out the hor- 
rors of Partition. His ‘Mark of Vishnu‘ is a collection of short stories, 
Other short story writers of repute are Shanker Ram, Manjeri Iswaran, 
R. K. Narayan, S. K. Chettur and Kwaja Ahmad Abbas. 


Non-fiction prose-Journalism, history, biography autobiography, 
the light essay, philosophy—has claimed numerous efficient practitioners 
since the early days of Rammohan Roy. Savarkar essayed the history of the 
1857 uprising from the Indian point of view. The writings and speeches 
of giants like Ranade, Dadabhai Nauroji, Phirozeshah Mehta, Gokhale, 
Tilak, Sir Sankaran Nair, Gandhi, V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, Subhas Chandra 
Bose, C. Rajagopalachari and Jawahar Lal Nehru give us the temper of the 
Nationalist movement in India. Nehru’s Autobiography is a ‘Sensitive 
account of Gandhian Age in Indian Politics’. 


My acknowledgements are mostly due to Mrs. Prema Nanda 
Kumar from whose article I have drawn very freely in collecting data for 
this bibliography. 
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Split-Mind & Reference 


Service 


by R.L. Mittal, 
Librarian, 
Govt. Training College, Jullundur. 


The Concept ’Split-mind’is understood in library terminology in a 
special sense as distinguished from the meaning attached to it popularly 
as Split — personality by the Psychologists, It lays down that impor- 
tant problems should be retained in mind though in the sub-conscious 
part if not in the Conscious one. The importance of this quality lies 
in the fact that when librarian is catering to the needs of another reader 
and if he comes across the solution to the problems presented by previous 
readers he should be able to recall the problem and should provide the 
answer to the said reader. 


Split-mind implies an alert and associative mind. It requires a 
person to have a retentive memory and quality of recalling at a future date 
whenever the chance arises. The concept requires that a librarian should 
not be absent-minded and of forgetful nature, though forgettulness to a 
certain limit is not only natural but desirable, otherwise the mind becomes 
a mess and one loses the balance of mind, and is incapacitated mentally. 


The word ’Split-mind’ has a conspicuous place and far-reaching 
implications in the field of reference service which itself is of utmost 
importance to a practising librarian. I would rather like to go to the extent 
that reference service should be the main function if not the only one of a 
librarian. The personal service is most essential in matters concerning 
human beings in spite of the existence of various mechanical devices and 
processes, developed in recent years. Reference librarian needs as much an 
intimate knowledge of his wares, i.e. books and other kinded material by 
which he is to satisfy the demand of his clientele both prospective and 
potential, as a certain measure of flair, intuition and knack of searching 
out the meterial and making it available to the readers in a palatable form. 
Reference Librarian requires a retentive and associative memory in keeping 
with the quality of split-mind. The ’split-mind’ presupposes the capacity 
to do several things at one time without the loss fo efficiency and more 
specifically without losing concentration upon the topic one which he is 
working at the moment. This quaiity should not become a hurdle in the 
progress of his main pursuit but, on the other hand, it should help in 
satisfying the unfulfilled demands of the readers. He should note down the 
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requirements of those readers whom he could not provide with the requisite 
information due to the lack of material at his disposal. Again, sometimes if 
not always most of the enquiries are of a casual nature but important, 
though not urgent ones and that can be taken up leisurly. Soin order to 
save time both of his clients and his own, the librarian should not stop at a 
point which is incapable of being met out easily. It will, consequently, 
prevent the wastage of national man-hours which can alternatively be 
utilised with profit in solving the urgent enquiries and problems. This 
saving is possible only if the librarian has the quality of split-mind, because 
by virtue of this quality he would be able to provide the requisite material 
also to the enquirers left out temporarily though at a later date. 


The psychologists may criticise the theory of split-mind basing 
their arguments on the need of concentration instéad of distraction (as split- 
mind is often deciphered by them). They will argue that when a person has 
got a split-mind, he would not be able to devote full energy and attention 
to the work in hand aod will not be doing full justice to the subject under 
his active consideration. 


But the conecpt of split-mind does not advocate that people should 
not have concentration. It, on the other hand, emphasises the importance 
of this precious and enviable quality to keep in mind several unfulfilled 
objects and to strike at the target at the proper time. This implies an 
associative memory rather than distraction from one object to the other. 
The great ’Hardyal” has proved the possibility of the existence of this 
quality. It can be acquired by constant practice as recommended, amongst 
other disciplines, in Yoga. Distracted and confused minds are the common 
features of the day among the hnman beings due to engulfing circumstances 
which may be economic, political and the like. Their minds are rather 
disintegrated because they hanker after so mny pursuits of life instead of 
pick-and-choose policy as is advisable on economy hypothesis. Consequen- 
tly, they are incapable of attaining anything as is evident by the proverb! 
A rolling stone gathers no moss”. This, no doubt, is a great defect which 
needs proper cure and treatment. The concept, as viewed by the writer, on 
the other hand, far from being a defect is a great quality which needs the 
alertness of the mind. It is of paramount importance to the research worker 
and the reference librarian who himself is no less than a research worker 
though he does not undertake the research for himself, yet, he serves asa 
means to an end i.e, the enlightenment of the self at mental, spiritual and 
vital levels. In fact his whole life is constituted of a series of research 
phases. A man’s life is nothing buta struggle for existence and to 
vouchsafe his existence he has to exert a lot and find out means to attain 
success, 
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This quality is of much use in everyday life, and so each one of us 
should try to inculcate it which is sure to stand in good stead at difficult 
hours and in embarassing situations. 


I would suggest that while selecting the candidates for the training 
of librarianship, the board of selectors should bear the idea in mind to 
provide a psychological test to adjudge the existence or otherwise of this 
quality amongst the future librarians, because the admission stage is the 
only proper time as this quality has some physiological bearings besides the 
psychological aspects, and it is rather difficult if not impossible to acquire 
it in later days. The person who has got alert mind can become a great 
asset to the reading public, nay, the nation as a whole because librarian is a 
person on w ‘om depends the quality of future teachers, admimistrators and 
philosophers which a university will produce. The success of a library and 
its usefulness to the reading public is entirely dependent upon the personnel 
by which the library is manned. A highly qualified and a tactful person 
should be entrusted with the charge of a library, who is capable of solving 
problems not only by his practical experience and knowledge but also 
through sheer flair and intuition. He, being, the custodian of the works 
of the great thinkers and philosophers, which are the life-blood of their 
life-long labour, can make the student’s mind cultivated in a right channel 
by providing him the appropriate material and requisite guidance so as to 
stimulate the urge for further research into unsolved problems. He should 
be worthy of proving the trust that a librarian is a guide, a philosopher and 
a teacher. 





What should the catalog include ? 


Does the catalog necessarily have to include all books in a public 
library ? Ours in Evansville no longer includes mysteries, westerns, science 
fiction, or light loves. This is based on the theory that a person who wants 
a mystery is not going to look through the catalog but will select one from 
those on the shelf at the time. That’s a theory no more proven than the 
reverse and no more disproven. Nor do we catalog paper-bound books, and 
I predict that other groups of books will be excluded in time, such as older 
books, in a public library. I can only hastily agree that the lack of a clear 
goal of catalog departments is a reflection of the fact that the institution has 
no clear goal. But I’m not sure which comes first. Maybe the various 
departments of the library ought to hammer out for themselves their own 
goals; it might be easier for them to do so on their own level and within 

_their own sphere of work and then to build up toward an integrated goal for 
the whole institution, than the reverse. From ’’The Worries of a Public 
Library Administrator”, by Herbert Goldhor, Library Resources & 
Technical Services, Spring 1959, 
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Survival and Prosperity 
of a Nation: 

A Plea for Purposive 
Reading, 

Influenced by Libraries 


and Librarians* 


by CC, G. Viswanathan, F.L.A. 
Department of Library Science, 
Banaras Hindu University. 


Political freedom and economic emancipation are commonly 
accepted to guarantee the well being of a nation. Undoubtedly, they are, 
but not all. History tells us that a nation has seldom enjoyed for long these 
blessings without preserving its culture and moral insight. Illiteracy and 
ignorance eat away the soul of a nation. The only way to ward of these two 
social evils is that people take to reading and develop the capacity to know 
their rights and duties which help them to lead a good and contented life. 
Nations are said to be backward, or underdeveloped or undeveloped, when 
their people connot read and write, although they may be politically and 
economically independent. 


In India gigantic efforts are being made to wipe out illiteracy by the 
provision of free and compulsory primary education. If education spreads 
and improves, as we hope it will, more people will want more books to read 
for entertainment and advancement. 


It is customary to talk loudly on the infinite blessings of literature, 
the glorious achievements of the press, and to extol, as a gift above price, the 
taste for study and the love for reading. None can deny the value of reading, 
specially good books. But one must take into account ’’the misuse of books, 
the debilitating waste of brain in aimless, promiscuous, vapid reading, or 
even may be, in the poisonous inhalation of mere literary garbage and bad 
men’s worst thoughts.’’ A book is no more than the man who wrote it. 


Today we are surrounded by millions of books, ceaselessly produced 
by the printing press. Many of them may be stimulating, new and curious, 





* Inaugural Lecture delivered to the Students of Library Science at the Com- 
mencement of the Session, 1959—60. 
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but several of them lack the quality of being fresh, solid, engaging, enlarging 
and spiritually sustaining. The atomic age with its tumultous hurry leaves 
no room for selection of the best products of great minds. Perhaps an 
electronic apparatus, if one could be invented to sift good from bad books 
will be an appropriate addition to the gadgets in use. Till such a device is 
available, it is better to avoid the wasteful and unhealthy reading, so that the 
mind is kept open to assimitate something which is good and beautiful. The 
boundless abundance of books raises the questions, ""Whet are the subjects, 
what are the class of books we are to read, in what order, with what 
connection, to what ultimate use of object? The longest life, the greatest 
industry, joined to the most powerful memory, would not suffice to make us 
profit from a hundredth part of the world of books before us.”” In a large 
number of cases reading done from primary to higher education levels and in 
later life, has seldom left an indelible impression of value to human 
existance. It is because of purposeless and thoughtless reading that has been 
indulged in. In this context, the printing press can almost be reckoned as 
amongst the scourges of mankind. The dictum ‘‘Form a hapit of reading, do 
not mind what you read, the reading of better books will come when you 
have a habit of reading the inferior,” cannot be accepted, for idle reading, 
reading for its own sake debilitates and corrupts the mind instead of nouris- 
hing it. It may be styled an unwholesome habit to lay hands on every thing 
in print and wear out the mind to no Purpose. 


In the U.S.A. where a high level of formal education prevails fewer 
people buy and read books than in the modern democracies. “For instance 
the average Britain reads three times as many books as the average American 
(Time, July 6). It can, therefore, be seen that reading is not directly and 
wholely influenced by political status or economic resources. During the 
worst days of Nazi bombing of the British Isles, the public libraries 
maintained a high record of circulation of books. Reading, therefore, seems 
to be a national trait actively helping forward the cultural development of 


the people. 


Where there are too many books in a country, people find it 
difficult to get at the right books, for they are lost in the midst of an 
obstrusive crowd of wrong books; where books are too few, on account of 
physical barriers, poverty and lack of educational facilities, it becomes 
impossible. to get at the right book. In any case, the right reading becomes 
impossible. Wise use of books must be encouraged against misuse or wrong 
use of books which impair the human mind and disrupts peace in the world, 
The bad thoughts of bad men are unseen assasins. The talk of war and 
peace emerge from reading the ideas in print. 
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Knowledge must, therefore, be organised, reading systematised, a 
safe and healthy collection of books provided in libraries and sold at book- 
stores. The system of philosophy underlying the education of our people, 
especially the lower middle classes and labouring classes, who are emerging 
into existence during the last two or three decades, must be radically 
changed to suit the changing conditions. If proper reading material is not 
provided in time, their minds will be misdirected to channels fraught with 
grave consequences to the future security and solidarity of the Indian 
Nation. 


In this context, libraries and librarians can play a vital role by 
adopting a policy of planned selection and provision of suitable books and 
periodicals which will at once serve to satisfy the intellectual, cultural, 
utilitarian, and recreational needs of the people. 


This kind of library service will be relevant only if it is preceded 
by adequate provision and guarantee of free and compulsory education to the 
people of all nations in the world. According to the ‘World Survey of 
Education’, UNESCO, 1955, five out of every ten children in the world have 
no scnool facilities at all; four out of the remaining five complete only a few 
years of elementary schooling; only one in ten has an opportunity for higher 
or secondary education. 


Today there is an insatiating thirst for education all over the world, 
as people have begun to realize that this isa real way toward helping 
themselves to a better life. This is particularly evident in countries which 
have recently achieved their independence. 


Human nature develops and grows under the influence of a wide 
variety of external and intérnal factors-political, economic, religious, moral, 
etc., but itcan be ‘fostered by fertilization with the ideas, knowledge, 
dreams, and ideals of other people; but it may seriously and mortally be 
limited without such contacts. Mr. McColvin believes that this process of 
fertilization can often best be achieved by reading, because books and other 
related media of communication of ideas, are the most adaptable, most easily 
accepted means by which man can make the widest and most appropriate 
contacts with the ideas and knowledge of other men, and because they are 
better calculated to encourage both individuality and a sense of community 
with others than are other media of communication. The best way to give 
most people this opportunity is to provide them with public libraries or 
better, let them provide public libraries for themselves.’ 


A primary safeguard for the successful functioning of libraries is 
that they are manned by competent and professionally qualified librarians. 
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Availability of such librarians is chiefly determined by what and how the 
schools of Library Service, librarianship, library science do toward this 
object. 


Even after two decades of the functioning of Library Schools in 
this Country, a vague conception or want of conception continues to prevail 
and cloud the public imagination, and to some extent that of the intelligent- 
sia, as well, of what could possibly be the content and curriculum of 
Library Science, which is familiar to some under the term ‘Library Service,’ 
and to some others under ‘Librarianship’. 


Although several attempts have been made to define sharply the 
boundaries of the subject of Library Science, it has not been quite success- 
ful. The task of defining ‘Librarianship or Library Science’ is complicated 
by several factors; the first of these is that our subject fades out at the edges 
and merges into all sorts of other subjects. We have to poach on preserves 
of Philosophy, Religion, History, Science, Literature, and other branches of 


knowledge which are shifting their patterns and boundaries almost in an 
incessant way. 


The second factor is our unsizable literature ranging from ordinary 
skills to the invention of genius, and disclosing specific and prominent gaps. 
We had not the benefit of a Platonic or Vedantic tradition although Librar- 
ianship is recognised as one of the oldest crafts of the scholarly world. 


Today Librarianship as a profession is expected to grapple with the 
mysteries of information work or documentation and to keep pace with 
Scientific advancement and technological development. 


Teaching Librarianship to young graduates must be governed by 
these important considerations and calls for careful planning of the curricu- 
lum and method of teaching with vision and realism. Gone are the days, 
when the Librarian’s chief duties and responsibilities were limited to the 
acquisition and preservation of the stock of books in his charge. Today he 
is counted as an important member of the society to whom the young and 
old, the rich and poor, the genius and the idiot, the saint and statesman, 
in fact every one connected with books and reading (in fact none could hope 
to live a full life without some kind of reading at the present state of society) 
book for information and guidance. It may appear presumptuous, but it is 
a pleasant fact that a Librarian, who has mastered the art of loving books 
and readers in fine proportion, is like a “Happy man or woman whose 
presence like a Candle Lit in a Dark Room.”’=R.L.S’ 
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Nursing the Community 


by B, Rajannan, 
Librarian, 
District Central Library, Madurai. 


The Nurse and The Library 


The role of the nurse in any health institution is fundamental In 
helping a nervous patient, or assisting the surgeon in a major operation or 
soothing an irritated child, the part of the nurse in the treatment of a 
patient is important and indispensible. In more than one way the library 
profession can be compared to the medical profession. The librarian 
diagnoses the reader and prescribes and dispenses suitable reading material 
and guidance. Consultation with the librarian is more fruitful and time 
saving than self-doctoring. 


Similarly the library can be likened to the nurse, if the community 
it serves be the patient. To a community, undernourished with knowledge, 
the library has the know-how of the treatment and care. 


If the national planning and the various development projects are 
some of the treatments to improve the country, the institutions and govern- 
ment departments are the agencies which carry out the complicated 
operations for the community welfare. In such a set up, the role of the nurse 
to tend the sick community naturally goes to the public library. 


Purpose of the Library 


Ultimate aim of all education is a mature and satisfying life in the 
constantly changing world. To achieve that aim, we must continue to learn 
the meaning of important ideas, to find significance in our work, to make 
constructive use of our leisure and to understand our responsibilities as 
citizens. Our republic aims to create as early as possible, a generation 
conscious of its importance, to make our democracy and freedom real and 
effective. If the people are indifferent and uncooperative, no project or 
scheme can work to their advantage. The people must be made to realise 
their needs and to appreciate and enjoy the opportunities provided by the 
national improvement schemes. 


This is the task of teaching the community about its malady and 
cure. A library which identifies itself completely, with the community, 
can be the ideal agency to undertake the task. 
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Gone are the days when the function of a library was to hoard 
books and to employ a watch-dog for the safe-keeping of books. The 
library is now a recognised, social institution of cultural activity and no 
longer it can keep aloof from the people. It has to throw open its doors to 
the inquisitive reader and to attract the indifferent to its wealth. 


The various library activities provide ways helping people to 
understand major problems and issues through their own efforts to work 
together and to use recorded knowledge to suit their social and educational 


needs. 
Service to the Community 


The library’s service to the community is twofold, serving both the 
community at large and the individuals. The library service must be so 
organised as to be both extensive and intensive. 


Service to Groups 


Serving the community at large is of a fundamental kind. Group 
service activities of the library are some of the means of increasing 
individual understanding. Through them, the individual can ‘supplement, 


clarify and extend his own thinking.” The group service can be accomplis- 
hed by various methods like organising books exhibitions, lectures and by 


participating in the local festivals. The library may encourage the local 
arts and handicrafts by organising displays and exhibitions in its premises. 
Filmshows and public meetings will help the community to know about the 
outside world, Discussion groups and study circles will help the 
community members to exchange views and understand things in an 
informal way. Cultural activities in the Library will draw out the latent 


talent of the community. 


Service to the community can be done by the library indirectly too, 
through other agencies. Local schools, associations, prisons, cooperatives, 
hospitals etc., may be encourages to draw freely materials from the library 
for their activities. The library may also actively participate in the 
programme of those institutions, always proclaiming the slogan ‘Nurse the 
Community. 

Service to the Individuals 


The primary objeet of the library is serviee to the individual. Both 
the services should be so planned as one is not done at the cost of the other. 
They should compliment each other. The curiosity and thirst stimulated in 
a reader by a group service activity should be satisfied in the service to the 
individuals, Doctoring the individual, who will be able to give a good 
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description of his complaint, is to be more evident in the service to the 
individual. 

To adults, to children, to neoliterates, to students, to labourers, 
prescribing and dispensing the right king of reading meterial shall form the 
major part of the activity. Advising on hobbies, preparing reading lists, 
offering vocational guidance etc., are some more fields of individual service. 


Extension Programme 


To cover completely a country of villages, by a network of libraries, 
extension programme is a ’must’ for the public library. Muhamads of 
outlying and suburban villages of a community may not always like to come 
to the mountain. Extension service must move the mountain to them 
providing both group and individual services. Such a programme will 
surely pave way for a closer contact of that community to the outer world 
and eventually for a better future. 


Collaboration with other Agencies 


For a public library, collaboration with the other agencies of public 
service and government departments, is most important. To disseminate 
the objects and advantages of any project or scheme, among the people, the 
activities of the library will serve as the most potent and lasting medium. 
The fruition of any community develomment work depends on all-round 
cooperation among the various agencies and public Libraries, The service 
of any agency will become more real, if it coordinated with the services of 
the library. 


Private libraries do not join hands with the public libraries in their 
common task. Adult education activities and night schools programmes 
have not yet thought of the uses of and available help from the libraries. 
School libraries continue to be closed even for their students, 


The library can advise, care for and tend the community for its 
development and continued welfare. The work of the surgeon and the nurse 
are interdependent and the success of the operation and improvement in the 
health of the patient depend on their collaboration, 
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Work Flow Stminar of 
the U.G.C. A Report 


by P. K. Banerjea 
Head of the Department of Library Seience, 
Vikram University, Ujjain. 


The University Grants Commission was established in this country 
for the purpose of giving financia! aids to the Indian Universities and to 
help them effectively to achieve their objectives of the promotion of higher 
education in this country. But ever since Shri C.D.Deshmukh became its 
Chairman, the U.G.C. has expanded it’s sphere of its activities and is now 
engaged in the most difficult task of reorganizing and revitalizing the 
University of India and he has been able to inspire confidence and faith in 
the minds of all those who are working for the promotion of University 
education. Shri Deshmukh has not confined himself with the reorganisation 
of the teaching profession of the Universities alone. He has been steadily 
emphasising upon the selection of right type of men for the work and has 
made it clear that unless due importance is given to research, it is not 
possible for great traditions to grow in our Universities and for this Purpose, 
he has rightly visualized the needs of well-equipped libraries in the canpus 
and the desirability of having right types of librarians to manage them 


effectively. 


Shri Deshmukh also realizes that most of the libraries suffer from 
very great organizational drawbacks and unless the procedure is regularized 
and put more or less on uniform basis, healthy library practices would not 
grow and for this purpose, a seminar on ‘Work-Flow’ in University and 
College Libraries’was organised under the auspices of the U.G.C. at Vigyan 
Bhawan from the 4th to 7th of March, 1959 and for the first time in India 
almost all the University librarians had the opportunity of meeting and 
discussing their common problems. . 


The Director of the seminar was Dr.Ranganthan and under his 
able guidence the librarians who had assembled there, freely exchanged their 
ideas and experiences and framed a suitable methodology for the working of 
the libraries on the basis of the working paper prepared by the Director 
Dr. Ranganathan himself. The chief work of the libraries being to procure 
books for the readers and to release them for their use, the seminar was on 
the "Work Flow in University Library’ with an alternative’ from publisher 
to reader’. 
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In his inaugural address Shri Deshmukh pointed out the importance 
nf the Library in the University educational set up and announced that 
some time ago an expert committee was appointed by the U.G.C. te make 
suitable recommendations to it regarding the working conditions of the 
Librarians, the optimum use of library buildings, the desirability of 
housing seperate departmental collections, institutions for library science 
and the efficient use of libraries for the purposes of teaching and research. 


The U,G.C. has thus realised that without an efficient assistance 
from the Library the work of the Universities and Colleges would not be 
effective and unless the work of the libraries is coordinated with that of the 
Universities, it is not possible to develop healthy atmosphere in the campus 
and this is of utmost importance for the raising up of the standard of the 
intellectual attainments of the Students and teachers alike. The Universities 
in India do possess libraries but the role of the library and what it is 
capable of, has been fully realised. Most of the libraries are not aware of 
their importance and the U.G.C. in order to awaken in the librarians this 
awareness and to bring about a standard form of library practice all over 
the country organised this seminar, so that the University librarians might 
have a chance to sit together and discuss their common problems and come 
to an agreed decision regarding the library practice and usage so that the 
intellectual workers might have the maximum possible facilities and. 
assistance from the library. Certain things have been presupposed before 
coming to the conclusions and the first and foremost being the position of 
the Librarian and his assistants in the educational set up of the Universit- 
ies. It has been assumed that the Librarian is a full-fledged member of the 
faculty and has his seat in all the important policy-making bodies of the 
University and has an effective voice in all matters affecting the library. It 
has been further assumed that he (the librarian) has the required staff 
assistance and has proper control over the finances. 


Having assumed these, a standard library practice has been evolved 
and as almost all the Universities were represented in this seminar and the 
decisions arrived at were almost unanimous, it is but natural that the 
recommendations are flawless and only with local variations, these should 
be the guiding principles of all the libraries. 


The primary object of the libraries is to collect books and periodi- 
cals for the readers and research workers and in this task the effort should 
be to do the work as expeditiously as possible so that the research workers 
are not put to any inconvenience and the workers of the library too are not 
subjected to undue strain. For this reason the period of primary and 
secondary rhythm has been suitably specified. If all things go smoothly 
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and without any break, there is no reason why the period of rhythm for the 
work as set forth would not be always going on; but the only snag in the 
argument which I had pointed out during the seminar is that, while specify- 
ing the period of work, human and other extraneous factors were not given 
due importance. It is the common experience that all the year round we 
cannot expect all the men to be present and to do their allotted work with 
unfailing regularity. Besides, most of the library collections are purchased 
from abroad and a number of important hurdles are to be crossed before the 
books and periodicals are finally acquired. The chief of these being the 
import restrictions imposed by the Government. The Agra University 
Library had ordered books from England in December 1958, but these have 
not reached us so far, as the Import Licence has not been received as yet 
from the Government. In such circumstances, it is not possible to stick to 
the rhythm as suggested. 


The period needed for the economical and useful utilisation of the 
book-fund has been suggested as seventeen months and this is a very 
welcome change indeed, for it gives the libraries some time to make use of 
the same in an effective manner. The only amendment that I would 
propose is, that the grants should not be allowed to lapse provided, the 
U.G.C. is satisfied that sincere efforts had been made by the libraryto 
utilize it but because of extraneous reasons, the balance remained unspent. 


The constants of the staff formula have been fixed after a great 
deal of calculations and in order to arrive at them the library practices have 
been taken into account. The staff requiremenis of a library should not be 
determined by the number of readers that use the library so much but by 
the number of volumes that are added to the library every year; for every 
book that is acquired, should be finally processed and then only it can be 
made available to the readers. It is however, pertinent to point out that 
there are very few libraries which are in such a happy position regarding 
staff, as has been laid down and most libraries are under-staffed and do not 
have the required number of really qualified men and as such the efficiency 
of the service suffers a great deal and the Librarian cannot put all his 
schemes in practice for he does not get the required assistance from his 
staff. Efforts therefore, should be made to secure the services of really 
qualified men so that the work can be properly organized. 


Regarding the Periodical publications the seminar has made some 
very worthwhile suggestions and has pointed out that duplications should 
be avoided as far as possible. It is however, not possible to undertake 
abstracting, unless properly qualified persons having expert knowledge of 
the materials handled are on the staff to undertake such a responsible task. 
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WORK FLOW SEMINAR OF THE U.G.C. A REPORT 


The seminar has further suggested that the purchase of the serials be 
coordinated in such a way, so that the latest issue of each serial is available 
in atleast one library of the region. This idea if it can be put into practice, 
will lessen much of the work of the libraries and more specialization can be 
made but it is doubtful whether any two libraries would agnce to work on 
these basis. Regarding the exchange of back-volumes among the institutions 
of an area with the change of pattern of the region of knowledge, I am 
confident that, though it is an excellent idea, it would never be permitted 
by the authorities, for it involves the virtual withdrawl of the library stocks 
and their replacement by others wich had not been properly acquired. 


Moreover, the financial implications of the scheme too, cannot be over- 
looked. 


For the purpose of the unicn catalogue to be maintained by the 
Insodc or by the National Central library, all the Universities should co- 
operate and definite provisions should be made for giving all facilities for 
making photo-copies of articles in demand from readers. 


Regarding the Text Book collections.to be maintained in the 
Library, the Seminar has repeated the procedure that is being followed in 
almost all the libraries and it does not call for any special remark. The 
seminar has rightly emphasised that the acquisition of Treatises and 
Reference Books should form an important item of Library purchases. The 
present practice is to acquire as many books on a particulary subject as 
possible but as these types are of greater use to the Research scholars than 
monographs, it is very useful that more attention should be paid to procure 
the latest editions of reference books promptly. 


Book -selection is one of the most important functions of the libray 
and in this onerous task the librarian should receive the cooperation of the 
faculty members at all stages. The procedure laid down by the seminar is 
the most correct one but only in a teaching University this system can 

prevail. In a university, which is largely an affiliating one, the subject 
specialists rarely meet the Librarian and as such very few suggestions are 
received from them. The major burden of book-selection thus falls on the 
Librarian, who cannot possibly be a master of all subjects. He has therefore, 
to depend upon the reviews published in various learned journals and has to 
select books from them. This procedure is not altogether a very happy one, 
for this involves a great risk and responsbility and efforts therefore, should 
be made to enlist the active cooperation from all faculty members to the task 
of book selection. Regarding the vendors or suppliers of the books to the 
Libraries, present custom is to invite tenders and to fix the exchange rates 
in advance; but the vendors who are businessmen only procure those books 
which are profitable to them. The result is that sometimes a book may be 
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urgently required by a library but the vendor does not supply it for he may 

not be interested in this transaction. The librarian too is powerless,as he can- 
not purchase books from vendors not on the approved list and thus if he is 

empowered to purchase to the extent of 20% from outside in an emergency, 

it would be a very great relief to him as well as to the readers who come to 

the library for aid to their study. 


For the promotion of the use of books and periodicals some sugge- 
stions have been made and most of the practical ones are followed every- 
where, but the reason why most people abstain from using the library 
regularly is not so much the paucity of propaganda but the tendency to 
belittle the importance of the English language, the standard of which has 
gone down very low in recent yeats. The libraries however, continue to 
make their purchases from abroad and as sufficient number of books and 
periodicals in the Indian languages of a good standard and wide subject- 
coverage are grossly insufficient there is no likelihood of any improvement 
in the situation. The position is required to be analysed in a greater detail 
and efforts should be made to make the students more book-minded and 
healthy reading habits for its own sake should be developed. Along with 
this, the habit of reading in a library should also be promoted and this can 
be done if the teachers themselves set an example. The book fund 
utilization procedure has been very carefully laid down and this is generally 
followed in mans Universities and like Agra University spends much more 
on the library and the books than the minimum laid down by the 
seminar. 


The findings of the seminar are on the whole very valuable and 
have helped a great deal to clarify many controvential matters. By setting 
down a regular procedure of library work, the seminar has standardised the 
process of the journey of the books and periodicals from publisher to their 
ultimate goal-the reader, and the findings would certainly map out the zig- 
zag way hitherto followed by most libraries and can prove to be an effective 
manual for all libraries which want healthy growth. 








Development of Libraries in USSR 
There are some 400,000 libraries in the Soviet Union today with 
a stock of 1,600 million books. There are 340 books per 100 of the 
population in public libraries alone. These libraries cater to nearly every 
third citizen of the USSR and issue 1,200 million books a year. 


—Literaturnaya Gazeta 
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SPEAKING OF LIBRARIES 


The United Nations Library 


The Secretary-General takes great pleasure in announcing te 
Members of the General Assembly the receipt of a gift from the Ford 
Foundation for the construction of a new building to house the United 
Nations Library. Action to this effect was taken by the Board of Trustees 
of the Foundation at its meeting in June 1959. The Ford Foundation has 
indicated that its objective in making the grant was to assure the United 
Nations of a building of the highest quality, aesthetically designed, furnis- 
hed, and equipped in conformity with the most modern library standards. 
To meet these costs the Ford Foundation is presenting to United Nations 
the sum of $6,200,000. Interest accruing on this amount will be used, if 
necessary, to defray costs of the project. Unused funds will be returned to 
the Foundation. 


Collections 


The Library has developed within the terms of reference provided 
by the General Assembly a collection of about 200,000 volumes in many 
languages, principally composed of books, maps, periodicals and govern- 
mental and inter-governmental documents of legal, political, economic and 
social interest .....In areas of particular concern, such as political questions, 
world-wide economic and social development, population studies, statistics, 
boundary disputes, constitutional matters, international law and social 
legislation, the collections are impressive. They are particularly notable for 
their comprehensive, multinational, multilingual character and, by reason of 
their arrangement, for their usefulness as working collections. 


The Library’s holdings of the documents and publications of the 
United Nations itself, the specialized agencies, the League of Nations and 
other international organizations are the most complete and best organized 
in the world. 

The map collection is comprehensive in question of boundaries, 
place names and flags. 

The Woodrow Wilson Memorial Library, established by a gift of 
the Woodrow Wilson Foundation in 1950 as part of the United Nations 
Library, is one of the world’s most complete and valuable sources of 
information about the League of Nations and about international affairs 
during the years of the League’s existence. 
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Depository library programme 

In addition to the usual reference and lending functions of a library, 
the United Nations Library has the responsibility of making the documents 
of the United Nations and the specialized agencies accessible to the world. 
To accomplish this it has developed, within limits established by the 
Publications Board, a world-wide system of depository libraries which 
receive United Nations publications without charge on condition that they 
make them publicly available. The conduct of this depository library 
programme, in all of its aspects other than the physical distribution of the 
documents, is the Library’s concern. 


Staff 


The development, organization, and utilization of these collections 
can be credited to the capable staff of professional librarians and skilled 
clerks who meet the highest standards of competence and who, in addition, 
have had varying experience in their national civil and foreign services. 
Many, in addition to excellent academic library training, have had training 
in law, economics and related subjects. The staff is composed of nationals 
of some twenty-six Member countries and together they are competent in 
about thirtyfive languages. They constitute the most cosmpolitan library 
staff in the world. 


Users of the Library 


Since 1956 demands upon the Library by all of its users have 
increased sharply. A 36 per cent increase in the membership of the 
Organization, greater scope of political questions, requirements of the 
programmes of technical assistance, research into new problems such as the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy and the exploration of outer space, and 
growing public interest-all of these developments have had a marked impact 
upon the Library. From the 1951-1955 base, service demands upon the 
Library increased more than 50 per cent by 1958, as the following table 
illustrates: 


1951-1955 1956 1957 1958 
(average) 
Reference queries 61,000 67,518 87,303 103,870 
Loans 66,000 68,678 79,514 91,637 


Under the pressure of this increased demand for services, the Library’s book 
funds, staff, and—most of all-its physical plant have been strained to the 
breaking point. 


There has also been an increased use of the Library by representat- 
ives of the three hundred international non-governmental organizations 
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either in consultative status with the Economic and Social Council or 
accredited by the Office of Public Information. These organizations have 
made an important contribution to the cause of economic and social progress 
both in terms of advancing public understanding of issues and in terms of 
material assistance given to specific social and humanitarian projects. 


This increasing group of users, both official and unofficial, calls 
for generous library facilities, for a well arranged ready storehouse of facts 
and information and for a dynamic reference and bibliographical centre. 


Development plans 


In order to provide library resources and services adequate to 
meet the growing needs, the Secretary-General has estimated that a 
considerable increase up to an approximate doubling of the present rate of 
acquisition of library materials would be necessary to achieve a desired 
eventual total collection of about 400,000 volumes. He also proposes that, 
in due course, an increase of 25 to 30 per cent in staff will be necessary to 
allow, particularly, for an approximate doubling of the present indexing 
and related bibliographical work. To achieve these objectives the Secretary 
General will, in due time, recommend the necessary budgetary support. 


Planning for the new library building 


The presentation to the Ford Foundation was made on the 
assumption that the present unsatisfactory building would be raised to the 
ground and that the new library building would be erected in its place. 


The picture on the title cover is the preliminary sketch of the 
new library building prepared by the firm of Harrison and Abramovitz. 


The Ford Foundation, in giving favourable consideration to the 
request of the United Nations, secured the services of four distinguished 
librarians to assist in evaluating the project. These librarians were Mr. 
Douglas W. Bryant, Associate Director, Harvard University Library; Mr. 
Verner W. Clapp, President, Councilon Library Resources, Washington, 
D.C.; Dr. Frank B. Rogers, Director, National Library of Medicine, 
Washington; and Mr. Frederick Wagman,Librarian,University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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Security Deposit from Librarians 


We understand that librarians working in libraries attached to the 
Punjab and Central Government Departments have been asked by the 
authorities to furnish security deposit, for being in charge of bookstock. In 
emphasizing that such practice would adversely affect Librarian’s morale, we 
would like to quote this relevant paSsage from the *Report of Advisory 
Committee for Librarys”, (Page 73), appointed by the Ministry of 
Education, Government of India, published recently :- 


"We have no hesitation in saying that such practices (asking 
for security deposit from librarians) are iniquitous and 
unheard of in the library practice of any advanced country 
in the world, In the first place, the safety of library books 
depends on the moral tone of its users and no librarian, 
unless he is to restrict severely the use of book, can prevent 
the depredations of unsocial elements. Secondly, since no 
libraries is adequately paid, the effect of asking him to pay 
for the loss of books would be that, he will place all books in 
his charge under lock and key and thus nullify the fundamen- 
tals of good public library”. 


s> * * *# 


We also give below from the Copy of Office Memorandum No.F,1! 
(38)-E. II) A)/59 dated 30th September, 1959 from Ministry of Finance 
Department of Expenditure) to all Ministries of the Government of India 


etc, etc. 
Sub: Furnishing of Security by Officers handling Cash/Stores Para 
274 of General Financial Rules. 


The undersigned is directed to invitea reference to Para 274 of 
General Financial Rules which lays down that every cashier, storekeeper or 
other subordinate who is entrusted with the custody of cash or stores should 
be required to furnish security, the amount being regulated according to the 
circumstances and to local conditions in each case under the sanction of the 
competent authority. 
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2, The following points have been raised in connection with the 
interpretation of the provisions quoted in para 1 above:— 


(ii) Whether security should be taken from Librarians or other 
Library Staff. 


3. The matter has been carefully considered in consultation with the 
Comptroller and Auditor Genral of India and it has been decided as follows: 


(ii) No security deposit need be taken from Librarians or 
Library Staff, 


4, These provision will be incorporated in General Financial Rules in 
due course, 


_ _ We hope, authorities responsible for issuing the orders would 
refrain from implementing them and withdraw them as quickly as possible, 


India Office Library 


For the last several years, the Government of India has made 
repeated attempts to get our share of the India Office Library in London 
into our possession. The late Maulana Azad spent most of his time on 
a visit to the British Capital talking to the Commonwealth Relations 
bureaucrats about the urgent need of transfering these books to those who 
have financed their purchase and appropriation over a number of years....... 
namely, the people of India and Pakistan. But it seems that this priceless 
store of books,manuscripts and records is too important for the British to let 
go. It therefore remains a chink in the armour of Commonwealth goodwill. 
There is now a large Indian Community in the United Kingdom, including 
a minority of scholars for whom the India Office Library is supposed to be 
an indespensable reservoir of reference material. Just as the reading room 
of the British Museum draws scholars from all countries in the pursuit of 
historical information, so also are non-Indian research workers drawn to 
the India Office Library in Whitehall. It is to the credit of the British that 
they have built up this library with a consistency and tenacity which is 
matched only by their objective scholarly interests. During the days of 
British rule many important books in the languages have joined their 
distinguished predecessors on the shelves of this library. 


But that the British laid the foundations of a particular legacy does 
not, and should not, mean that it belongs to them, In the ultimate analysis 
it was.our money and resources that have gone into the making of this 
unique library. That it serves scholars staying and studying in London is 
hardly any justification for its confinement on the present basis. It is only 
just that scholars who want to learn about India should come to India and 
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make use of the books that should be kept here. How would the British 
feel if the contents of the British Museum were to be removed to Bombay or 
Calcutta with every facility provided to readers which the venerable institut- 
ion now offers?. 


Once the right of the Governments of India and Pakistan over the 
India Office Library is conceded, it will be a secondary matter persuading 
both parties to accept a specific share of these literary and historical 
treasures, We can quite imagine protracted negotiations going on between 
the two countries, who would naturally like to have the best deal possible. 
But if this problem is to be rationally solved at all,a beginning has to be 
made by dispossession of the present British custody of the books. 


The cultural ties between India and Britain, the facilities that we 
get in the United Kingdom because of our membership of the Commonwea- 
Ith, the increasing financial stake that our former rulers have in joint Indo- 
British enterprises.........all these point to one way: a return of our share 
of the India Office Library in the interests of continued progress in the 
above fields. 


International Conference on Cataloguing 
Rules 


The Preliminary Meeting to plan for the International Cataloguing 
Conference sponsored by the I. F. L. A. Working Group on Cataloguing 
Principles and made possible by a grant from the Council on Library 
Resources, Inc., was held in London, July 20-25, 1959, under the Chair- 
manship of Mr. F, C. Francis, Director of the British Museum and Chair- 
man of the Working Group. The participants included representatives from 
Austria, England. France, West Germany, Italy, Sweden, Yugoslavia, 
Australia, India (Mr, Benoyendra Sengupta, National Library,Calcutta), 
Japan, Argentina, Brazil, and the United States, and also observers and 
guests from East Germany, Canada, Venezuela, the United States, as well as 
from the British Library Association Catalogufng Rules Sub-Committee, 
the British Standards Institution, and Unesco. The U.S.S.R. was 
represented unofficially by Mme. T. Beliaeva of the Unesco Library. 


The meeting affirmed its conviction that an International Catalog- 
uing Conference should be held in 1961 and outlined a programme of the 
basic questions with which that conference should concern itself in order to 
arrive at an international agreement on fundamental cataloguing principles. 
It also decided the method by which the conference should be prepared, and 
it appointed an executive committee (consisting of Paul Poindron of the 
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Direction des Bibliotheques, Ministere de 1’Education Nationale, France; 


Ludwig Sickmann of the Bibliothekar-Lehrinstitut des Landes Nordrhein- 
Westfalen, West Germany; and A.H. Chaplin of the British Museum) to 
carry out the preparation of the conference. 


Indian Librarians may be interested to learn that Shri Benoyendra 
Sengupta, National Library, Calcutta, Mr. K.B. Gardner, British Museum, 
Mr. Sutton, India Office Library, Dr. Hellmut Braun, Staats-u. Univers- 
itatsbibliothek, Hamburg, Dr. Helen Loebenstein, Oecsterrichiscta Nation- 
nalbibliothek, Mr J.D. Pearson, Library, School of Oriental and African 
Studies, University of London and Mr. Keitaro Amano, Kansai University 
Library met in an informal meeting before the L.F.L.A. Working Group 
Conference at the residence of the Chairman of the Working Group and 
under his presidentship and a great measure of agreement was reached 
regarding the mode of entry of Indic names, on the basis of the Working 
paper, previously submitted to the I.F.L.A. Working Group and circulated 
to the participants. Inthe I. F.L. A. Working Group Conference it was 
agreed that special studies should be made of different types of Oriental 
names with a view to standardising the forms to be adopted in Catalogues 
using the Roman alphabet. Mr. J.D. Pearson, Librarian, School of Oriental 
and African Studies, London University, Dr. Nasser Sharify of Iran, 
Library Development Section Unesco who were observers and Dr. Helene 
Loebenstein, Oesterreichische Nationalbibliothek, a participant took active 
part in the discussions regarding oriental names. 


New Librarian for the Panjab University 


Dr. Jagdish Saran Sharma. Ph.D: (Michigan), formerly Librarian, 
Ranaras Hindu Universitv Library, and the well known Bibliographer of 
India, has been appointed as the University Librarian of the Panjab 
University | ibrary. Dr. Sharma brings to his new task a personality rich in 
culture, knowledge and wide experience in librarianship. 

Dr. Sharma is on the Editorial Board of The Indian Librarian 
since 1956 and contributed several atricles on many aspects of librarianship. 
He is also the compiler of three world famous descriptive bibliographies, the 
first being, "MAHATAMA GANDHI”: A Descriptive Bibliography; the 
second, "JAWAHARLAL NEHRU: A Descriptive Bibliography; the third, 
"INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS: A Descriptive Bibliography’’. 

Dr. Sharma’s selection for the librarianship of the premier Library 
of the State is an act deserving our cordial congratulations. 


British Librarian to visit India 


Mr. Frank Gardner, borough librarian of Luton, Bedfordshire, has 
left Britain for a three— month tour of Asia sponsored by UNESCO. He 
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will visit India, Ceylon, Pakistan, and Burma to advise on the imprvemento 
of library services, spending most of the time in the leading cities meeting 
and discussing problems with librarians and educationists, but also travelling 
to provincial centres to do field work. In India he plans to visit Calcutta 
(November 15 to 20), Madras (November 20 to December 20), and Delhi 
(January 1 to 20). 

Mr. Gardner is one of Britain’s leading borough librarians, and is 
on the Council of the Libraries Association, the professional body of librar- 
ians. He was one of two borough librarians who recently gave evidence 
before a committee set up by the British Ministry of Education to inquire 
into the structure of the public library service. He has worked at Luton for 
20 years buildig up a sma!! municipal library service into one of the most 


successful in the country. 


Third [ASLIC Conference 


The Indian Association of Special Libraries and Information 
Centres (IASLIC), Calcutta will hold the next Bi-ennial Canference and 
General Body Meeting at Calcutta sometime during the end of this year. 
Unlike the previous two conferences which were also held at Calcutta in 
1956 and 1957, the Third Conference will be of three-days’ session. Apart 
from the Inagural Session, gereral body, council and other business 
meetings, two technical symposia on the (1) Development of libraries under 
the Third Five-Year Plan, with particular reference to special libraries and 
information centres in India and (2) Bibliographic control of materials in 
special libraries, will be held during the said Conference. It is also expected 
to organise an exhibition of technical publications and scientific library 
equipment and accessories, during the above Conference. Those who are 
interested may kindly contact the Hony: General Secretary of IASLIC, c/o 
The Library af the Geological Survey of India,29,Chowringhee, Caltutta-16, 


Ambassador of India Visited Library of 
Congress 


His Excellency,Mahomed Ali Currim Chagla, Ambassador of India, 
visited the Library of Congress on August 18. After calling on the 
Librarian, he was escorted on a tour of the buildings by Willard Webb, 
Chief of the Stack and the Reader Division and then paid a visit to the 
Orientalia Division. There Acting Chief Lawrence Marwick and Walter 
H. Maurer of the South Asia Section discussed the functions of the division 
with him, devoting particular attention to detailing the work of the South 
Asia Section. A tour was then made of the Orientalia collections on Deck 
8, where His Excellency was especially attracted by a copy of the first book 
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printed in the Devanagari script, containing the Hitopedesa of Bhatta 
Narayana and selected aphorisms of Bhartrhari (Serampore, 1803), 


Shri V. V. Giri, Governor of U.P. Visited 
the Public Library 


“At the request of Professor S.C. Deb, Honorary Secretary, Public 
Library, Allahabad, I paid a visit to the Public Library in Alfred Park. on 
the (Feburary 8, 1959). This Library contains nearly 75,010 volumes and not 
a few valuable and rare books. During the whole year tens of thousands of 
people use this institution and has been a source of help to those who study 
literature, arts, science, archaeology and philosophy. The lighting in the 
Central Hall is inadequate and should receive the attention of all those who 
are interested in the Library being useful to the public. Many hundreds of 
books require rebinding, as otherwise some of the rare ones will become 
worse than useless. I am glad that the State Government is giving a small 
recurring grant for the maintenance of this institution. I fear that unless 
more is done all the books will be ruined. I wish greater help is rendered by 
the authorities and, if possible, the Central Government is approached as 
the matter concerns the culture and advancement not only of the people of 
Uttar Pradesh,hut also of others who visit this Labrary from time to time to 
have access to the rare collection of books here. I specially appreciate the 
interest that is being taken by Professor Deb and the Managing Committee 
and I wish their efforts every success”. 


Highlights of Ambala Book Festival 


In his characteristically noble words Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, Vice- 
President of India, spoke to a large Ambale audience on Saturday, October 
3, 1959, evening about the virtues of solitariness. More and more people, 
said the Vice-President, were inclined to be gregarious, afraid to live 
with themselves and anxious to escape from the company of their own 
minds. His emphasis on the value of communion with books, especially 
ancient classics, deserves respectful attention. Coming from a person of his 
great learning, wisdom and intellectual attainment, the advice carries a 
pointed meaning in these days of restlessness and extroversion. 


The Vice-President added: *If you read books, read those books 
which have a bearing on science, on history, on the future which is beckon- 
ing you towards the unity of the world”’. 


Among the manuscripts from the Punjab University, was a 
miniature *Bhagavat Gita”, written in tiny characters that could be 
deciphered only with the help of a magnifying glass, The manuscript, a 
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donation from an ex-librarian, was secured from a shopkeeper in Ludhiana. 
Another attractive acquisition of the university was a well-preserved hand- 
written copy of Amarsinha’s ’’Namalinga-nushasana” or ‘‘Dictionary of 
Sanskrit Synonyms”. The entries are composed in verse. Among the rare 
books were the ’’Encyclopaedia Indica’? and a seven-volume Sanskrit- 
German Dictionary printed in St. Petersburg and Sir William Jone’s transla- 
tion of the works of Kalidasa, This section of the exhibition was 
strengthened by useful contributions by the Keeper of Records, Punjab 
Government, the Punjab Language Department and the Central Public 
Library, Patiala. All the three exhibited a number of attractive manuscripts. 


If the Book Festival exhibition looked substantial, it was because of 
the helpful contribution made by the Institute of Library Science, Univers- 
ity of Delhi, Central State Library, Chandigarh, D.A.V. College, Ambala, 
S.A, Jain College, Ambala, and the cultural sections of a number of foreign 
embassies in New Delhi. 


Librarian of the Indian Institute of Science 


Dr, Raghavendra Rao, Librarian of the Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore, has completed six weeks in Britain studying library techniques. 
Aftera month in London visiting the British Museum and important- 
especially scientific and technical — libraries in and around the metropolis, 
he left for Exter for a conference of repesentatives of national and univer- 
sity libraries. He also visited Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, and Sheffield, 
where he spent much time in central libraries and their reference and 
information departments. In Oxford Dr. Rao visited the Bodleian Library. 

Dr. Rao hopes what he has learned of the working of libraries in 
Britain will heip him in advising on the organization of a new library to be 
built for the Indian Institute of Science to mark its golden jubilee, which it 


celebrated in February this year. 


Delhi Public Library 


The Delhi Public Library, founded in 1951 through the co-operat- 
ion of Unesco and the Government of India, is to receive support from the 
Future Homemakers of America, who raised $7,080 fot Gift Coupons during 
the last school year. This amount will go toward providing another book- 
mobile for the Delhi Public Library to supplement the bookmobiles they 
now have which supply books to outlying regions of Delhi. 


National Library Week 


Summing up the effects of the second National Library Week in 
USA, the National Book Committee, Inc., announces a third NLW for 
April 3-9, 1960, 
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YASD Asia Project to help young Adults better understanding 
Asia and Asians has received a grant of $5700.00 from the Asia Foundation, 
Jane S. Mc Clure (Free Library of Philadelphia), Asia Project Committee 
Chairman, reports that the grant will be used to introduce the use of the 
YASD Asia Handbook, Richer by Asia, published by the American 
Library Association, as a tool in building such understanding. In addition 
the project will offer assistance to State and National Library and education 
associations which cooperate with the project by including in their conferen- 
ce plans demonstrations of effective programs whach will help young people 
of high school age gain better understanding of Asian people. 


Highlights of the ALA Conference, 
Washington, D. C. 


“T like the theme of your discussions this year; ‘‘The World of 
Books.” These words go well together. There is a close relationship 
between the world we know —— the world we hope will be —and the 
practice of reading........ From the famous metropolitan libraries of America 
to the modest bookmobiles that serve our rural areas, books guard the 
wisdom of the past and kindle the ideas of tomorrow. Iam delighted to 
add my best wishes for a fine conference and another great year Of service 
to your fellow citizens in the world of books.” So wrote President Eisenho- 
wer to ALA President Greenway as the 78th Annual Conference of the 
American Library Association began from June 21 to 27, 1959, 


More than 4000 guests attended the general reception in the Great 
Hall of the Library of Congress, arranged by the local committee to follow 
this session. Twenty-four areas were open for tours by librarians whose 
endurance astounded themselves and each other. They were cheered by 
refreshments served by LC staff members of the Library’s Welfare and 
Recreation Association, and by flowers provided by members of WRA’s 
Garden Club and by the Botanic Gardens. 


On Thursday, June 25, General Session, the proceedings opened 
promptly at nine o’ clock, when the Association’s President, Emerson 
Greenway, introduced Whitney North Seymour, Chairmain of the 
National Book Committee, Inc. Mr. Seymour said that... .. librarians 
work with what is to him the spirit of Americans ... ... He said that humor 
is a wonderful weapon to protect books against unwarranted attack. And 
then he ended up by talking about due process in terms of the removal of 
books, if they are objected to by anyone, should be given a hearing regula- 
ted by a Board, by the librarian and by the community. If books are given 
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a fair chance in the sun the full light of publicity will cause the cessation of 
a lot of very foolish attacks, 


The next speaker was the Honourable Chester Bowles, former 
Ambassador of India. presently a Representative in the 86th Congress from 
the State of Connecticut. Mr. Bowles’ speech was both heartlifting and 
heartwarming... ... Our libraries abroad, he said, should contain ideas of 
liberty not only of the American people but the great Truths of all people. 
Communities of interest should be sought; such arrogant slogans as "the 
American way of life ’”’ should be dropped and the virtues of humility exhi- 
bited instead. *’This is a strugele between all people who believe in the 
dignity of Man and those who do not believe in the dignity of Man.” He 
urged a restudy of values. ""Democracy”’, he said, "never wearies and 
never tires.’’ Not ’’perfection’” but constant striving "makes us human”, 
and this is our alliance to the race. Let us ’’give other people the right to 
make up their own minds.” 


Classification in the Modern Library 


The role of classification in the modern library will be the subject 
of an institute to be conducted by the University of Illinois Library School 
and the University Extension Division at Allerton House. Monticello, III., 
November 1-4, 1959. Some of the questions to be discussed by leaders 
from the field of classification will be: whether classification is accomplish- 
ing its stated aims; the value of the classified catalog in research libraries; 
the use of LC classification for research collections; the problems involved 
in classifying special collections; what the future can be expected to 
produce...... 


Complete information about the institute may be obraired from 
the Chairman, Thelma Eaton, University of Illinois Library School, 
Urbana, Ill. 


A Stimulating Report from India 


Mr. B.I. Palmer, writes in ‘LIAISON’, Library Association 
News-Sheet,September !959 about the Report of the advisory Commi- 
ttee for the Libraries set up in 1955-56 by the Ministry of Education of 
India and published recently. 


*‘An Indian Kenyon” 


This is a model of what such a report should be, covering the 
history and present condition of libraries in India, a description of what 
libraries do and could offer, observations on personnel and their training, 
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an assessment of the place of the library in society, and a sober estimate of 
costs. All this is presented in a prosaic manner; but through it all shines a 
conviction of the essentiality of libraries to a modern community, and an 
informed group of what can offer socially, intellectually and culturally. 


The problems which are currently being discussed within the 
Library Association (e.g. designation of library posts. and the syllabus upon 
which library education should be based) find their place in here, together 
with statistical surveys, and national estimates of cost. The realism and 
good sense underlying this report is shown by the following quotations: 
© cai the order of funds we need if a moderate quality of library service 
were set up......comes to about 230 million rupees, recurring.” 


“It is obvious that this country is not yet ready for this effort. We 
have therefore to start with a modest pace......-.It is hoped that by the end 
of the sixth Five Year Plan..........funds may be available, not for a first rate 
library service but, at any rate, for a baselevel service’. 


E. Nesbit Memorial Prize of £500 


Ernest Benn offer a prize of £500 for an unpublished work of 
fiction written for children in the 10-14 year old age group. The prize is an 
outright payment, not an advance against royalties, and Ernest Benn 
will publish the book in the autumn of 1960 under their usual royalty 
agreement. 


The prize is offered subject to the following oonditions:— 


a, Manuscripts must be unpublished and should be submitted in 
typescript eithe direct to Ernest Benn or through a literary agent. (Illustra- 
tions should not be sent with the manuscript.) Manuscripts must be written 
in English. English translations of books first published in other languages 
are eligible provided that they are submitted with the authorisation in 
writing of the original author or copyright holder. 


2. Preference will be given to a present-day family story. 


3. If in the opinion of the selection committee no manuscript submit- 
ted is worthy of the prize, or the prize should be divided between more than 
one of the entries, Ernest Been reserve the right to withhold or divide the 
prize accordingly. 


4, Manuscripts should be addressed to E. Nesbit Memorial Prize, 
Ernest Benn Limited, Bouverie House. Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
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A.C. BHATIA 


Books in Review 





“Books are the best of things, well used; abused among 
the worst,’?—Emerson, 


Indexes and Indexing; Guide to the Indexing of Books, and 
Collections of Books.Periodicals.Music,Gramophone Records, 
Films and other Material, witn a Reference Section and 
Suggestions for Further Reading, by Rebert L. Collison, 
London: Ernest Benn Limited, 1959. 200p, 21s. net. 


Indexing plays a very important part in the work of a librarian, 
Its principles have to be fully grasped before the work can be usefully 
performed. They cover a wild field and we have to traverse it. If the job 
is to be efficiently done we have to be acquainted with every aspect of the 
problem. Very few librarians in India care to study the subject from all 
angles. The few who do confine therrselves to a limited area. The book 
under review opens a new chapter for the serious-minded librarians. 


After giving "a little history” the author embarks upon the 
analysis of the subject in two parts........the indexing of books and wider 
indexing. The third part deals with the Reference Section. The Append- 
ixes give us the constitution and rules of the Society of Indexes (which can 
be adopted in India) and the outline answers to an examination paper. 


Formerly the Westminster Reference Librarian, the author has 


taken great pains to elaborate the subject and made it easy to understand. 
The principles he has enunciated are worth following. He warns us against 
the difficulties, the pitfalls, the perils which are faced in the profession. He 


explains the various economies, the process of checking, the layout and the 
style, and tells the librarian how he is to seek the collaboration of the 
printer and the author. 


Discussing Wider Indexing he refers to different types of material 
and their indexing......... music, gramophone records, films, periodicals, 
bibliographies and business, Distinction is made between coordinate 
indexing and mechanised indexing, 


The author rightly emphasises the fact that "the best way to begin 
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to learn the art of indexing is to study existing indexes and to make exten- 
sive use of them.” He is of the opinion that newspaper indexing is very 
difficult but he shows us the way out. Some of the finest and greatest 
indexes are in the field of periodical indexing, he says. 


He does not ignore the fact that few people will nowadays under- 
take indexing as a full-time job”, but he feels that it has its interest and its 
fascination. He tells us at length what that intereet and fascination are. 


In the Reference Section the author gives the schedule of standard 
proof correction marks, the table of number of index entries per page, 
twenty basic rules for indexes, a dozen rules for arranging index entries, the 
indexer’s reference library, and the regular courses of training or qualifying 
examinations for indexers. He mentions various books which can be studied 
with advantage. 


We strongly commend the book to our readers for its authoritative 
analysis of the subject in a most scholarly but simple manner. 
College Teaching and the College Library, by Patricia 


B.Knapp. (ACRL Monograph Number 23,) Chicago: American 
Library Association. 1959, 110p. $3:00, 


This Monograph reveals how the College Library contributes to 
the education of the College students and what contribution is. The library 
is,to a great extent, the index of the student’s reading habits and sometimes 
helps build his personality. The learned author examines the role played 
by the library in the life of the student. 


The centre of the author’s research was Knox College, Illinois. He 
describes its library in the second chapter and the students’ characteristics 
and the association between library use and those charateristics in the next. 
He tells us what groups of students borrowed what categories of books for 
what purposes. It is interesting to note that "the per capita borrowing of 
women was higher than that of men in every circulation category but the 
difference was statistically significant only for course withdrawals from the 
general collection where the average men”, 

In the fourth chapter he analyses the extent of the library’s 
contribution to course work, the digreasion concerning the deviant’ 
student, the scholastic aptitude and achievement and the academic class 
level, 

The nature of the library’s contribution to course work and the 
factors which limit the library’s contribution are dealt with in the next two 
chapters. 
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The last chapter examines the general educational objectives 
related to the student library use. It is followed by a summary and the 
implications. 


The central purpose of the research, according to the author, was 
to measure, describe, analyse, and interpret student use of the college library 
in terms of the general educational objectives, the course objectives, and 


the teaching methods of the college. He greatly succeeds in this purpose 
His revelation that there is considerable variety in teaching methods and 


student borrowing and that the library..... use objectives were not affective- 
ly implemented by the curriculum, is indeed interesting. He is frank 
enough to say that ’’to call the library the heart of the college is to speak 
in hyperbole” and that ’the library does not provide the heart-blood 
necessary for the survival of every member of the body.”’ Perhaps, he says, 

it is possible to develop a library-instructional programme and "lifetime 

readers’. We agree with him that "a library is a most important store- 

house for the accumulated resources of society and education must produce 

people with ability to use it fully’. 


The Monograph is a realistic study of the students’ reading 
habits and should inspire Indian librarians to undertake the research in 
their own country on the pattern used by the author. 


Cooperative Centralized Processing: A Report of the Establis-— 
hment and First Year of Operation of the Southwest Missouri 
Library Service, Inc.; by Mrs, Brigitte L, Kenney, Chicago: 
American Library Association. 1959, 98p. $2.25, 


Mrs. Brigitte L. Kenny has done a great and real service to the 
profession by bringing out this report. Mr. Verner W. Clapp, President of 
the Council on Library Reso irces, Inc., suggested the study and supported 
it financially. The report rightly emphasises the importance of cooperation 
among librarians and reduction in operating costs, particularly for small 
and medium sized libraries. It is shown to what extent the Centre of the 
group of ten librarians in South-West Missouri achieved its aims. The 
author describes the Centre and the effect of its work on member libraries’ 
activities, The members are city, regional and county libraries. Their 
services are explained. 


The second chapter is devoted to technical processing in member 
libraries which shows a wide variety of practices. The following chapter 
gives background information and planning, and a description of the 
activities at the Centre, The question of equipment and communication 
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between the staff and member librarians is examined, The fourth chapter 
analyses the effect of cantralised processing on member libraries satisfaction 
or dissatisfaction, benefits etc. According to the author the Centre has 
performed a very good service, has eliminated waste and repetitiousness in 
technical processing and has mede a positive contribution to the libraries it 


serves. 


The Articles of Association of South-West Missouri Library Serv- 
ice are given in the Appendix. 


Indian librarians should study this report minutely and try to set 
up Service Centres in different regions on the pattern described by the 
author. 

Plans for Six Public Libra: y Buildings: Edited by Ruth M. 

White. Assistant to Executive Secretary, Public Libra: 

Assiciation, Chicago: American Library Assiciation, 1959, 58p, 

$2.25, (The Public Library Reporter, Number 8) 


Those who are planning public libraries in India will greatly bene- 
fit from this report of the American Library Association’s Architecture 
Committee. The report presents six public library buildings plans...... "large 
and small; urpan, suburban, and rural; new and remodelled; municipal and 
regional library plans’. The building problems have been discussed and 
critical evaluation of plans made. 


We have in the report plans regarding the Holland Public Library, 
the White Plains Public Library, the Shreve Memorial Library, the Long 
Beach Public Library, the Minneapolis Public Library and the Queens 
Borough Public Library. With each plan are given the statistical data conce- 
rning the Ilbrary. This is followed by an introductory statement and 
explanation of the plan and its critique. The discussion is summed up in 
the form of questions and answers. A selected bibliography on public 
library buildings is given in the end. 


The statistical data reveal the population to be served, dimensions, 
area, book and seating capacity, ceiling height, cost and parking...... area 
capacity. 

The criticism pertains to the location of certain sections......public 
toilets, children’s room, the auditorium, the art room, the reference section, 
the librarian’s office and other offices, the public areas, the rare book and 
gallery areas, etc. The position of shelves, doors, and desk space, and the 
importance of genealogy and collateral materials, technical services, floor 
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work, etc., are all critically examined. We hope our librarians will take full 
advantage of the report. 





A Passage To Eugland, by Nirad C. Chaudhuri, London: 
Macmillan & Co, Ltd., 1959, 229p. Rs.10.00. 


This book is an extremely interesting but provocative reading. 
Though the first part...... The English Scene......is slightly dull, the other 
parts engage the rzader’s attention throughout and give him enough food 
for thought. At times the author’s remarks about conditions in India are 
unconvincing and out of place. But on the whole his comparisons add to 
the beauty of the book. We would hav: been happy if he had left India 
out. After all his country is not so well advanced as England is. To depre- 
cate one’s own country which is yet to grow and compare it with prosperous 
England is not only improper but also uncalled for. Perhaps he has writven 
the book for the Englishman. 


So far as his description of England is concerned it keeps the 
reader completely absorbed. After he wades through Part I, he does not 
want to leave the book unless he has gone through it from cover to cover. 
His tributes to the Englishman are apt and well paid. The auchor does not 
mince matters, though when he indulges in criticism of the conditions prev- 
ailing in England he has self-imposed restraint. 


In Part II the reader fully enjoys the author’s description of Love’s 
Philosophy, the Englishman’s way of living, his spending habits, his hard- 
ness to face all sorts of weather, his tendency to squeeze within himself and 
his honesty of purpose and dealings. We bow to him and do not grudge 
the author his right to take shelter behind certain idealism which he does 
not find in his own country. 


We do not say that the author is not right when he criticises ’’the 
religious symptoms of the love of money” in a ‘“‘Cow-worshipping country” 
and does not find any private shrine for a god or goddess of money in Engl- 
and or in the West. We agree with his conclusion that “the best use for 
money is to spend it on the good things of life’. But the only difficulty 
about his country is that there are not many good things of life easily avail- 
able over which we can freely spend our hard-earned money. With low 
incomes the habit of saving is more oppressive than the habit of spending. 


As the English people’s dealings with money came as something 
like a discovery”’ to the author, so came their attitude towards love...... “4 
primary motive of human beings, a major occupation of men and women, 
and as serious a pursuit as money-making in our society’. He finds that 
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Hindu Society and Western Society stand at opposite poles. But his 
analysis may mislead the foreign reader unless he has been told all the facts 
which the author has not been able to do, perhaps for want of space or due 
to his desire to skip over the subject to avoid a long account. 


The account of the English middle-class is not an “adventurer’s 
Outlook on life” but a deep insight into the reality. But we do not know 
how far his remark that “the English middle-class is much more simple and 
general than we are’ is appropriate. The comparison is odious. Indian 
middle-class is yet in the making. The impact of the British rule has left it 
stranded and rudderless, drifting towards Europe as well as groping in the 
dark in its own country. 


The cultural fife is described in Part III ...the celebrations at 
Stratford-upon-Avon; the growing habit of visiting the country houses; 
European civilization which he says, remains as much of the present as of 
the past; the cultural life of the English people maintained with effort, 
thinking, method and education; seriousness in religion and the faith that 
“‘Christianity has been a great force behind the rise of Western civilization”. 


The last pare is devoted to the State of the nation. While writing 
on Constitutional Parliament, the author feels that Sir Winston Churchill 
isthe greatest political figure of our age and perhaps the greatest the world 
has seen since Napoleon, Bismarck, and LincsIn”. It may not be wholly 
true but it is true to a great extent. We also do not feel fully convinced 
that “the English have lost, not only their political ambitions, but also the 
greater pert of their zest in politics’. But we do agree with the author that 
“the Welfare State isa reality” in England, though Mr. Chaudhuri is 
somewhat harsh to the Labour Party as wel! as to those Indians who favour 
it, and has unfounded fears that “prosperity bores’”’. He has a strange notion 
of a Welfare State and feels satisfied to find that ‘‘some English intellectu- 
als are already revolting against the Welfare State’’. We do not subscribe 
to his view. But we share his concern that “a great danger lies in the 
political power behind new culture” and the rule of ‘‘an ordinary majority”. 


The author sums up by saying that “my happiness was flowing 
out of very much deeper springs.” We congratulate him on acquiring that 
happiness and on writing a beautiful book. In spite of some of his unwel- 
come observations On the life in India, the book is highly readable. 


Ultimate Desires, by Timothy Cooney. New York; Philosoph- 
ical Library, 1959, $2.75, 


What is the meaning and purpose of life? The answer is given by 
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the learned author in this stimulating book, From imperfection he wants 
us to evolve perfection, to maintain an environment in which Life, Freedom 
and Discovery can flourish, and to accept the logical limit to our progress. 


After explaining the basic assumptions he discusses the three levels 
of desires......physical, social and Cosmological......and holds the view that 
“our existence is filled with shaky absolutes, failing dogmas, mystical, 
oratorical and intuitive “truths”, none of which has stood the test of time, 
reason, intuition or location equally for all men’’. We agree with this view. 


In the chapters that follow he analyses the four divisions of desires 
....Basic, Understanding, Arsthetic and Harmonious......, the physical 
level desires and the Cosmological level desires. Happiness, according to 
him, has somewhere between the the theorotical extremes of complete 
flustration and absolute fulfilment. 


He examines the concept of a spate of a spate of complete fulfil- 
ment in the fifth chapter as he does Communism, pragmatism, skepticism, 
dialecticism, humanism, stoicism, etc. “If, in theory”, he says, “‘it is legiti- 
mate not to be concerned with Cosmological desires, as a practical matter 
we cannot escape them”, 


From the Perfection Constant the author moves on to the Philoso- 
phy of Eternalism in the last chapter. 


In India the Hindu Philosophy too restricts the desires which 
emerge out of lust, sex, greed, richness, etc. The author covers a wider 
field, though his purpose is to resolve a particular type of desire, specifically 
the Cosmological desire to understand the ultimate ought and purpose of 
existence. He mentions the God of the major religions of today, including 
“the Brahman of the Hindu”, and holds the view that there is a concurrence 
about His characteristics and attributes......omnipotent, omniscient and 
complete master swayed by desirelessness, and that “the mind of men could 
have created the God-idea”, What is the greatest possible achievement 
than man can aspire to? He answers that from a strictly logical point of 
view it is the realization of the Perfection Constant...... when an individual 
comes to believe in God’s existenoe but he blieves that his God has shown 
him, a “way” which he can follow. He then knows the highest purpose of 
life. To realise God is to reach an absolute limit, he says. 


The book covers out a new path for us to reach God and serve 
ourselves as well Humanity. It proves the way for higher thinking. Origi- 
nality and clarity of thought are its two welcome features. 
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The Provision of Popular Reading Materials: A collection of 
studies and technical papers, compiled and edited by Charles 
Granston Richards, Paris: Unesco, 1959, 298p. $3.00, 


This book......a pioneer effort......gives information on ali aspects 
of literature production......in India, Pakistan, Ceylon, the United King- 
dom, East Africa ann Latin America, Part one deals with some national 
studies and parts two and three with the Literature Bureau and Literature 
organisations at work; part four contains a number of technical papers. 


It is felt that “Literacy without literature is a contradiction in 
terms” and for that reason stress is laid on good, appropriate reading 
material for adults and school leavers. We are told how research into the 
different aspects of the problem has been added by Unesco. A number of 
reports and technical papers on national programmes of development and 
advice on the future Unesco programme form the basis of the book. The 
views of the most experienced people working in the field of iiterature 
production and the work of the most important agencies are represented 
here. 


For instance, in the case of India we have an account of the agenc- 
ies engaged in the production of reading materials..... the Directorate of 
Social Welfare, Nagpur: Idara Talim-O-Taraqqi, Jamia Millia, Delhi; 
Literacy House, Allahabad; Bombay City Social Education Committee, 
Bombay; the Madras Education Department Adult Education Section, etc. 
The reader is told how the staff of the production units undergo training, 
how field work is done, how the authors receive guidance and how the 
authenticity of factual information is checked, and what resources are 
available to and difficulties faced by the agencies. In a table a list of 
sample first-stage supplementary books in Hindi is given. A vast amount of 
follow-up reading material for the new literate adult, produced in India, 
especially in Hind, is explained and information given about the periodica- 
ls, visual aids and the research into the needs, interests and habits of new 
literate adults. Mention is made of some of the voluntary agencies which 
have set up research units to put their production programmes on a scienti- 
fic basis and to guide their entire field activities, We have an insight into 
their distribution services, funds and village libraries. The thirteen future 
needs in India are elaborated and the point emphasised that “the entire 
study can possibly be finished within five years” if/ an established agency is 
helped to do the job. 


Similarly, other countries have been dealt with. Part V of the book 
contains conclusions and recommendations......... what action is aequired to 
meet the needs, how researeh can be done, what improvements can be made 
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in the distribution methods and channels, how closer cooperation can be 
maintained between Governments, voluntary agencies and publishers and 
what type of encouragement should be given to the authors and voluntary 
agencies. It is felt that action must first be initiated at the local level accor- 
ding to the stage of development of each area and country. 


The book is undoubtedly unique in many respects and we comme- 
nd it to all libraries and agencies engaged in spreading literacy and produc- 
ing literature for the adult population 

Magic Word Elin, by Alice Alison Lide and Margaret Alison 


Johansen. [Illustrations by Cheslie D’Andrea, Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1958. 160p. $2.25. 


This is the story of life in modern Finland......its past and present 
and describes the heroes of the Kalevala. Indian children will be very much 
interested in it for the reason that their country is getting newsprint from 
that State and have good relations with it. When once it was attacked by 
Stalin’s Russia, India sympathies rose for it. 


In this book the reader is acquainted withthe broad streets and tall 
buildings of beautiful Helsinki,Finland’s capital city”’;its harbour;the Water- 
Mother shaping the land from the seas” :mighty Vainamorinen Sweet Minst- 
rel and maker of magic, forests, fields and farms and the Haunted Hill. The 
village; the school, the strenuous course in gymnastics and the Sports Club; 
the Money Shirt; the old-time Christmas; the snow and the gale in which 
Elin’s feet had benumbed; the woodland stretches echoing to the thud of 
axe; the cuckoo calls; the changing seasons; the spring morning swiftly 
towards summer; Elin’s attempt to find Katri...... all have been descsibed at 
length. We are told how Juhannus Day is celebrated. We are told about 
the great epic poem of Finland, the wedding song sung after the wedding 


feast is held. 

The story of the ancient Land of Kalevala......the land of heroes, 
giants and witches...... is gripping and will be very much liked by Indian 
children. 


A Phrase and Sentence Dictionary of Spoken Russian 
(Russian-English and English-Russian). New York: Dover Public- 
ations, Inc. 1958, 537p. $2. 75 


This is acomplete unabridged republication of a Dictionary of 
Spoken Russian that was especially prepared by nationally known linguists 
for the U.S. War Department, (TM30-944) 


It differs from other dictionaries by using the phrase or whole 
sentence, rather than the word, as the basic unit of communication. This 
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method is recognised as one of the best for learning the correct idiomatic 
speech of a country. 

The book contains more than 11,500 separate entries, each with 
numerous sub-entries and illustrative sentences. Exact idiomatic translations 
for over 30,000 English and Russian sentences and phrases are given. Trave- 
Ilers. businessmen, students, government employees will find this valuable 
dictionary their best source for Russian expressions of daily life and social 
activity not usually found in other books. 

A Phrase and Sentence Dictionary of Spoken Spanish 
(Spanish-English and Engiish-Spanish). New York: Dover Publications, 
Inc. 1958. 513p. $1.75. 

The book has more thag 16,000 entries and provide exact transla- 
tions of both English and Spanish sentences and phrases; as many as 60 
idioms are listed under each entry. This is easily the largest list ef idioma- 
tic constructions ever published. Travellers, businessmen, students who are 
interested in Latin American studies will find this dictionary their best sou- 
rce for those expressions of daily life and social activity not usually found 
elsewhere. Over 18,000 idioms are included. 

A 25-page introduction provides a rapid survey of Spanish sounds, 
grammar, and syntax, with full consideration of irregular verbs. A 17-page 
appendix gives translations of geographical names, money values, numbers, 
national holidays for Spanish countries, important street signs, useful 
expressions of high frequency, and a unique 7-page glossary of Spanish and 
Spanish-American foods and dishes. 

It is a also complete unabridged republication of a Dictionary of 
Spoken Spanish, which was specially prepared by nationally known lingui- 
sts for the U.S. War Department. (TM30-900) 

School Libraries: A Short Manual. by C.A, Stott, M.B.E, 
London: Cambridge University Press, 1958, 148p. 10/6d. 

First published in 1947 and now re-printed, this up to-date 
comprhensive manual of school librarianship is a practical guide for those 
wishing to administer a school library on modern lines. It deals with the 
realtion, of the library to all the activities of the school; the planning, 
furnishing and equipment of libraries; administration, book selection, order- 
ing and accessioning, classification and cataloguing, stocktaking, binding, 
the handling of papers and periodicals, finance, and the instruction of staff 
and pubils in the full use of the school library. 

The book is indispensable to librarians working in High and Higher 
Secondary School libraries in India. 

The author is Librarian of Aldenham School, Hertfordshire, and 
Honorary Secretary of the School Library Association. 
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Your Library: The Readers’ Guide to the Karnatak Univers- 
ity Library, Dharwar. 43p. 


: This guide has been prepared by Mr. K.S, Deshpande, University 
Librarian, to help and guide the reader in learning the use of the books and 
other material in the Library. It includes the total stock covering a wide 
variety of subjects, hours of working, the set up of the stock, classification 
scheme,call numbers and the card catalogue, borrowing and reserve methods 
of books, reference books, micro-film cards, some subjects and their class 
numbers and maps. 


INDIA’S NEW HORIZONS: Prepared by Howard E, Houston, 
Minister-Director, U, S, Technical Co-operation Mission: Foreword 
by Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker, NeW Delhi; USIS, India 96pp. 

The complete story of U. S, assistance to India is told in this pic- 
torial booklet published and distributed by the United States Information 
Service, India. 

The booklet includes beautiful pictures, enjoyable quotations and 
achievements of projects. It also describes the basic purpose of the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund, The Export-Import Bank, Asian Economic Development 
Fund, India Wheat Loan and U.S. Subscriptions to U.N. and its Specializ- 
ed Agencies and International Organizations. 


Elegantly got up and beautifully printed, the booklet is likely to 
catch the imagination and interest of a wide circle of readers in India and 
elsewhere. 


A Handbook for Library Trustees, by Marian Manley Winser, 
Editor for the American Association of Library Trustees of the Ame- 
rican Library Association. New York: R.R, Bowker Co, 1959, i8ip. 


$5,00. 


The Custodians of our libraries——in some cases trustees too—— 
will do well to study this book which, as the author says, provides them 
with ‘an overall picture of the responsibilities and opportunities” of their 
office and ‘‘to stimulate them to make a constructive contribution to the li- 
brary movement.’ Some of these people seldom apply their mind to the 
problems facing the libraries under them, and if they do, they stray into im- 
practicable decisions which thwart the movement. 


The author discusses various problems confronting the trustees—— 
economic, building, legal, fund raising, public relations, community organi- 
sations, staff, etc. He starts with a discussion of the organisation and con - 
trol of the libraries and then analyses the powers and duties of the trustees 
and their qualifications, and describes the organisation of the Library 
Board, The trustee is assisted to grasp the importance of statewide library 
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movement in order to take full advantage of it. Differences between policy 
and administration are pointed out through specific illustrations and special 
attention devoted to the problem of finding a competent administrator and 
securing ‘‘adequate funds for library development.’ The book enables a 
trustee to understand the role of a library and the librarian and help estab- 
lish happy relations becween the trustees and the librarians. Moreover they 
are told how to learn together and meet the changing needs of their libra- 
ries, The six appendices cover the basic requirements of a good library 
trustee, library development in “a village of 7000,’a reading list for trustees 
the question of new buildings through Bond issues and how to have a libra- 
ry tax increase. 


The book does well to draw the trustees’ attention to their duties, 
such as determination of the policy of the library, selection of a competent 
administrator, advice in the preparation of the budget, provision for new 


buildings, study of and support to legislation which will bring about the 
greatest good to the greatest number of libraries and cooperation with other 


public officials and boards to maintain vital public relations. The author 
discusses these at length. 


; The trustees of Indian libraries should read the chapter on qualifi- 
cations and find out how far they are qualified to do the job. 


The author realises the significance of the work of the librarian 
and devotes considerable space to it and brings home to him his responsibi- 
lities. His duties as well as those of his staff are pointed out in the fifth 
chapter. The following two chapters on the financial issue are sure to attra- 
ct the attention of our trustees for they show the right path to them to 
solve the issue. The building problem is thrashed in the nineth chapter and 
the necessity of careful planning stressed so that there are no difficulties 
for extension in the future. The book enables the community organisations 
to take interest in the libraries in their arca and assists the trustees in 
knowing their position vis—a—vis other libraries in the State. The author 
is right when he says that “‘a good trustee views the library field as a whole. 
He makes an effort to be informed about library development ...”. He em- 
phasises the need of considering specific problems carefully and judiciously. 


_The book is sure to appeal to a large number of librarians and trus- 
tees of libraries, 





: Punjab College Librarians Association has been formed with the 
aim to further the educational use of the college library and to encourage 
appropriate methods of efficient administration and also to improve the 
service conditions of the librarians. Membership is open to college librarians 
and other bodies interested in college libraries. Co-operation is maintained 
by close relationship with other associations of teachers, with the University 
Grants Commission, the Education Department, Punjab University, and 
with the Panjnb Library Association. Mr. H.K. Sharma, Librarian, D.A.V. 
College, Jullundur, is the President; Mr. R.L. Mittal, Librarian, Govt. 
Training College, Jullundur, the Honorary Secretary, and Mr. Yog Raj 
Sharma, Librarian, Kanya Mahavidyala, the Treasurer. 
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Book Industry Register 1959-1960: An Index to Names in the Book Publis- 
hing Field from the Literary Market Place. New York: R.R. Bowker 
Company. 1959, 245p. $4.00. 

Book Selection: Proceedings of a Work Conference; Philadelphia Conference, 
July, 2 and 3, 1959, Chicago: American Library Association. 1955, 65p. 

2.50, (The PLD Reporter no, 4) 

Broadcasting without barriers, by George A. Codding jr. Paris: Unesco, 
1959, 167p. $3.00. 

Cataloging of Persian Works: Including Rules for Transliteration, Entry, 
and Description by Nasser Sharify. Chicago: American Library Associa- 
tion. 1959, 161p. $3.50. 

College teaching and the college library, by Patricia B. Knapp. Chicago: 
American Library Association. 1959.110p. $3,00.(ACRL Monograph no. 23) 

Contracts and agreements for Public Library Service, compiled by Lura G. 
Currier. Chicago: American Library Association, 1958. 49p. $2.25. (The 
PLD Reporter no. 6) 

Cooperative Centralized Processing: A Report of the establishment and First 
Year of Operation of the Southwest Mussouri Library Service, Inc, By 
Mrs. Brigitte L. Kenney. Chicago: American Library Association. 1959. 
98p. $2.25, 

Geabemubes practices among public libraries, edited by Rezia Gaunt. 
Chicago: American Library Association, 1959, 70p. $2.25 (The PLD 
Reporter no. 5) 

Creative Power: the Education of Youth in the Creative Arts, by Hughes 
Mearns. New York: Dover Publications, Inc. 1958, 272p. $1.50. 

Council on Library Resources, Inc. Ist Annual Report for the period ending 
June 30, 1957. Washington. 34p. 

Council on Library Resources, Inc..2nd Annual Report for the period 
ending June 30 1958. Washington. 43p. 

Demographic Yearbook 1958, 10th issue. New York: United Nations. 1958. 
541p. clothbound $8.00, paperbound. $6.50. 

Dentistry in Ancient India, by K.M. Choksey. Bombay: The Popular Book 
Depot. 87p. Rs.5.50. 

Dictionary of ee Russian. Russian-English and English-Russian. New 
York: Dover Publications, Inc. 1958. 573p. $2. 75. 

Dictionary of Spoken Spanish: Spainsh—-English and English-Spainsh. New 
York: Dover Publications, Inc. 1958, 513p. $1.75. 

Education for International Understanding: Examples and Suggestions for 
class-room use. Paris: Unesco, 1959. 116p. $1.50, 

Humour everywhere: Edited by R.N. Lakhotia. Ahmedabad: Asha Publish- 
ing House. 1959. 164p. Rs. 5.50. n.P. 

Indexes & Indexing, by Robert L. Collison. London: Ernest Benn Ltd. 
1959. 200p. 21s, net. 2 

Inflation...Cause and Cure. Washington: Conference on Economic Progress. 
1959, 59p. 50 cents. 

Literary Market Place: The Business Directory of American Book Publish- 
ing House. 1959-1960 Edition. New York: R.R. Bowker Company. 1959. 
527p. $5. 95. 

Stake’ Word for Elin. by Alice Alison Lide and Margaret Alison Johansen. 
Illustrations by Cheslie D’Andrea. Nashville: Abingdon Press. 1958, 
160p. $2.25. 

Major Religions of the World, by Marcus Bach. Nashville: Abingdon Press. 
1959, 128p, $1.00. 
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Mighty Men of God with a Good Word for Cain. by Clark W. Hunt. 
Nashville: Abingdon Press. 1959, 144p $2.50. 

On Mathematics and Mathematicians, by Robert Edouard Maritz. New 
York: Dover Publications, Inc. 1942, 410p. $1.95. ; 

Ordeal of Faith: The Crisis of Church-going America, 1865-1900,oy Francis 
P, Weisenburger. New York: Philosophic:! Library. 1959, 380p, $6.00. 

Plans for Six Public Library Buildings, edited by Ruth M. White. Chicago: 
American Library Association.1959, 58p. $2.25.(The PLD Reporter no.8). 

Primary School Textbooks: Preparation......Selection...... Use: A compara- 
tive study. Paris: Unesco, 1959, 242p. $2.75 : 

Records of the General Conference: Tenth Session Paris 1958, Resolutions, 
Paris: Unesco. 1959, 195. $3.50 tier 

Report of the Director General on the activities of the Organization in 
1958, Paris: Unesco. 1959. 205p. $6,00. , 

Richer by Asia: A Selected bibliography of b2oks and other materials for 
promoting West-Fast understanding among young adults. Chicago: 
American Library Association. 1959. 64p. $1.25. 

Special Libraries Association...Its Fifty Years 1909.....1959. Edited by Alma 
Clarvoe Mitchill. New York:Special Libraries Association.1959, 10p. $2.50. 

SLA 1 oan collection of classification schemes 7nd Subject Heading:lists on 
deposit at Western Reserve University as of November 1, 1958:Compiled 
by Bertha R. Borden and Barbara Denison. jth ed. New York Special 
Libraries Association. 1959. 51p. $2.50, 

Sulabha Talikirarana in Marathi language by K.S. Hingwe. Poona: 
Maharashtra Granthalaya Sangh. 1959, 116p Rs.2.50.n P. p 

The Blind Seer: George Matheson, by John Crew Tyler. New York: Philos- 
ophical Library. 1959. 175p. $4.75. 

The Calendar for the Modern Age by Elisabeth Achelis. New York: Thomas 
Nelson & Sons. 1959. 220p. $4.00. 

The Cosmic Age: A Report by Stefatt Heym. New Melhis People’s Publish- 
ing House Private Ltd., 1959. 116p. paperbound Rs.3.50. clothbound Rs. 
4.50. 

The Elements of Style, William Strunk, jr. with revisions, an Introduction, 
and a new chapter on writing by E.B. White. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1959. 71p. paperbound $1.00. , 

The Provision of popular Reading Materials: A Collection of studies and 
technical papers, compiled and edited by Charles Granston Richards, 
Paris: Unesco. 1959. 298p. $3.00. 





Thunder on the left: Some Religio- Philosophical Essays, by Oscar W. 


Miller. New York: Philosophical Library. 1959, 95p. $2.00, 

Traditional cultures in South-East Asia: Prepared for Unesco by. the 
Institute of Traditional Cultures, Madras. Calcutta: Oriental Longmafis 
Private Ltd, 1958. 270p. $2.50. 

Translators and Translations: Services and Sources, Edited by Frances E. 
Kaiser. New York: Special Libraries Association, 1959. 60p. $2. 50. (A 
Project of the Georgia Chapter) : . 

Ultimate Desires, by Timothy Cooney. New York: Philosophical Library. 
1958, 100p. $2. 75. 

White Book of Communism in Dominican Republic. Ludad Trujillo: 
Biblioteca de la. Universidad De Santo. 1959. 285p. ses ; 

Your Library: The Readers’ Guide to the Karnatak University Library, 
Dharwar, 43p. 
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644 pages 
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608 pages 
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476 pages 

16 Nuclear Data and Reactor 
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342 pages 
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709 pages 
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